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How Forty-Six High Schools Use 
Correspondence Courses 


By Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake 


HE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

faces, among other problems, that 

of providing courses in a sufficient 
variety of subjects to serve the needs and 
his students. This problem is 
mportant in the small 
are few teachers and 
Among the various 
limited 


interests of 
especial] high 
school where there 
limited equipment. 
expedients used to enrich the 
such schools is the correspond- 

Many such courses 
which the small high 


offering i 
ence school course. 
are available, for 

» teacher or facilities. 

ection with the National Survey 
Education the United States 
Office of Education sent an inquiry form 


school has 1 
In con! 


of Secondary 


to 183 high schools reported from various 
sources to be using correspondence 
Ninety-six replies 
Of these only 46 stated that they 
It is proba- 


courses were re- 
ceived 
use correspondence courses. 
bly reasonable to infer that most of the 87 
who did not return the questionnaire do 
not use these lessons. Evidently this 
practice is at present not at all common. 

The distribution by States of the schools 
using correspondence study is as follows: 
Nebraska, 16; Michigan, 6; Massachu- 
setts, 5; Wisconsin, 4; Illinois, 2; Kansas, 
2; Pennsylvania, 2; Indiana, 1; Iowa, 1; 
Minnesota, 1; Missouri, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
Montana, 1; Washington, 1; West Vir- 
ginia, 1; Wyoming, 1. 

These States are well distributed, al- 
though Nebraska, due to the encourage- 
ment given the practice by the University 
of Nebraska and the State department, is 
far ahead of any other State. 

The data on the enrollments of the 46 
schools indicate that 26, or 56.5 per cent, 
have enrollments of less than 300; the 
median enrollment of the group is 200. 
Forty, or 86.9 per cent, have enrollments 
below 900. Three schools have enroll- 
ments between 1,100 and 1,200 and one 
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Specialtsts, 


National Survey of Secondary Education 
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ANY PRINCIPALS who are looking 
i for methods of providing adequate 
instruction despite diminished revenues 
are interested in possibilities of corre- 
spondence courses. What 46 high schools 
are doing with correspondence courses is 
told in this article, eighth of a series 
written for Scnoot Lire, giving prelimi- 
nary findings of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. The complete re- 
port will be published in one of the mono- 
graphs of the survey report. See June 
Scuoot Lire for review of “Instruction 
by Mail in Massachusettes ’’.—EpirTor. 
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1,400. As would be expected, this prac- 
tice is engaged in predominately by small 








high schools. 

Ninety-five different courses are offered 
by correspondence in these schools. The 
largest number of different courses is in 
the field of industrial arts, followed in 
order by academic, commercial, agricul- 
ture, art, household arts, and music 
courses. Some of the courses most 
frequently offered and the number of 
schools using them are as follows: Mathe- 
matics (including arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry), 15; English and journalism 
(one or more semesters), 14; electricity 
and electrical engineering, 12; auto 
mechanics, 8; drafting and mechanical 
drawing, 8; commercial art and drawing, 
9; bookkeeping and accounting, 8; sales- 
manship, 5; shorthand, 4. 

Except for the courses listed, none is 
mentioned by more than three schools, 
and the majority are listed by one school 
only. 

Among the other diversified courses by 
correspondence reported by the 46 high 





schoolsare: Aviation, architecture, plumb- 
ing, radio and watch repairing in the in- 
dustrial arts field; commercial English, 
commercial law, typewriting, mail clerk, 
and salesmanship in the commercial field; 
history, civics, Latin, and French in the 
academic; and poultry farming, fruit cul- 
ture, animal husbandry, household man- 
agement, and soil study in the field of 
agriculture. 

The total number of students taking 
these courses in any one school varies 
from 1 to 70. The median enrollment is 
2.9. The replies to the questionnaire re- 
veal thaf in the majority of schools the 
student pays for books and supplies; that 
the school district pays the tuition; that 
correspondence work has been introduced 
in most cases during the past five years; 
and that the principal agencies supplying 
the courses are the international and the 
American correspondence schools, State 
universities, and State departments of 
education. 

The relations to the various agencies 
are governed in most cases by the rules of 
the agency. Although most of the schools 
report having some member of their own 
staff supervise the work, practically all 
schools return the lessons to the corre- 
spondence school for marking, and credit 
is granted on the basis of these marks. 

One to two class periods daily for study 
of each course taken by correspondence 
are permitted in most cases, and practi- 
cally all schools allow credit towards grad- 
uation for such work. The total amount 
of credit which may be earned by corre- 
spondence varies in different schools from 
one-half unit to one-half the total gradu- 
ation requirement. Five schools permit a 
student unable to attend school because 
of being bedridden, crippled, or because 
of forced employment, to satisfy the full 
requirement for graduation by this means. 
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pay i 
that 


Most schools report that they 
advance for the entire course, and 
they are limited in funds for this work by 
the board of In answer to 
the question of whether or not they feel 
their experience correspondence 
courses warrants other 


education 


with 
trial of them by 
schools, 36 answer yes, 3 no, and 4 are 
uncertain because they have not 
them sufficiently 

Thirteen schools plan to expand and 
increase the use of correspondence study, 
19 plan to continue as at present, 5 are not 
certain, and 6 plan to discontinue its use. 
Of the latter, 4 give no reason, 1 states 
“it is too expensive,’ and 1 says ‘‘expect 
to have another teacher.’’ A total of 32 
plan either to expand or continue as at 
present, which represents 74.4 per cent of 
those answering this question 

Five replies indicate that they believe 
the achievement of a student in a corre- 
spondence course to be greater than that 
of an equally able student in the same 
course taught by the usual methods; 
25 believe there is no difference, 7 think 
it is less in the case of the course taken by 
4 fail to give a 


correspondence, and 


definite answer. 
Advantages of Correspondence Courses 

On the whole, it is evident that this type 
of instruction is being used with con- 
siderable success by a 
high schools. They are pleased with the 
results and regard the practice favorably. 
It is not expensive as compared with the 
cost of adding to the staff and the equip- 
ment. Some of the more interesting com- 
ments by persons returning the question- 
naireare: (1) ‘It decreases administrative 
high standard- 


number of small 


9. 


costs”; (2) 
makes private tutoring or very 
classes unnecessary ’’; (3) ‘‘a student who 
wishes a certain course 
compelled to find 20 or more others before 
starting his career’; (4) ‘‘provides or- 
ganized individual instruction’; (6 
respondence courses are so well organized 
that they save time and effort for all.”’ 

There were practically no unfavorable 
comments. One 
tion to correspondence study because of 
the cost, stating that it is greater per 
pupil than the regular high-school work. 
This seems somewhat doubtful except for 
very large classes in the regular school 
work. One school reports a preference for 
direct instruction. Other than these, no 
comments appear that not com- 
mendatory. The favorable 
concerning these lessons would seem to 
merit further experimentation and use as 
one means of enriching the program of the 
small high school. 

Where economies are forcing cuts in the 
teaching staff, correspondence courses may 
help a school to continue to offer students 
& broad curriculum. 


“work is 
small 


should not be 


‘cor- 
reports opposi- 


school 


are 
judgments 
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Helpstor Schools inGovernment 
Publications 


The House and Home as a Classroom Project 


By Florence C. Fox 


Associate Specialist in Elementary Education, Office 


Dein OF the house and home has 
d found its way into every course of 
the 


the kindergarten to 


senior high school classes in 


study. From 
junior and 
home economics some phase of home life 
is included in every grade of the curric- 
ulum. Government publications are par- 
ticularly rich in this material and they 
also cover a wide range of subjects, prom- 
inent among them being the building of 
the house, its furniture, its care, and the 
safeguards against accidents which should 


be stressed in every lesson. 
House Building 


1. How to judge a house. Washington, 
D. C., U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce. Wood utilization. January, 
1931. Illus. 85 p. 10 cents. 

This bulletin contains chapters on location and 
site, the plan of the rooms, structural features 
and mechanical installations of the house. 
How to own your own home. Wash- 

ington, D. C., Bureau of Standards, 


bo 


1923. 28 p. 5 cents. 
A handbook for prospective home owners. 
3. Present home financing methods. 


Washington, D. C., Bureau of 
Standards, 1928. 23 p. 5 cents. 


Care of the House 


4. Suggestions for possible repairs and 
improvements in the house and its 
equipment. Prepared for the Pres- 
ident’s Emergency Committee for 


~I 


of E duc 





Washington,D. C., 
Division of 


Employment. 
Bureau of Standards, 


Building and Housing, 1931. 5 p 
Free. 
This little pamphlet covers the repairs of a 


house both outside and in, including the topics 
of walls, roofs and steps for exterior, and heating, 
plumbing, lighting, etc., for the interior, suggest- 
ing repair work that any boy in upper classes 
might do about the house 

Chimneys and fireplaces. Washing- 
D. C., Department of Agri- 
Division of Agricultural 
1931. Illus. 28 p. 


ton, 
culture, 
Engineering, 
Free. 

The function, shape, and size of fireplaces are 
discussed in this bulletin and how to improve 
their heating capacity. 

Care and repair of the house. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Bureau of Standards, 
1931. Illus. 121 p. 20 cents. 

Describes simple repair work needed in the 
house. 

Furniture in the House 

Furniture, its selection and _ use. 

Washington, D. C., Department of 

Commerce. Report of the Na- 

tional Committee on Wood Utiliza- 

1931. Illus. 115 p. 20 cents. 
Contains chapters on buying furniture, the 

materials and construction, styles and care and 


tion. 


repair of furniture 
Floors and floor coverings. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Department of Agri- 


(Continued on page 174 














Courtesy Mattie Edwards Hewitt Studio, New York 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM “FURNITURE, ITs SELECTION AND USE” 
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Open YourSchools tothe Unemployed 


By William Dow Boutwell 


Editor in chief, United States Office of Education 


NY MAN WITH GRIT ean ‘‘take 
the chin” a few times. He 


can take dismissal. He can keep 


up his pluck when employers say: ‘‘Sorry; 
nothing ere Try Jones. Here’s his 
addr« Ss 

But en Jones sends him on And 
Robinson sends himon. And the employ- 


And the 
social agencies give him food, but not 


ment agency has no job for him 


much hope—then despair settles over him 
Hit again and again, he ceases to struggle 
for a place a world that apparently does 
not want hin It isn’t losing a job that 
beats him down It is the loneliness, the 
futility of continued effort, the succession 


of failures to find a door open to honest 
employment that ultimately breaks him 
down, sends him to the poorhouse, or 
makes m a tramp, a criminal, or a 
suicide 


Some cities have bravely put a refuge in 


the pat f the honest citizen whom the 
depression is dragging down to despair. 
Here is one place, these cities have 
said, where vou won’t be told to go 
some place else. ‘‘What we need,”’ as 
Milwaukee's public-school extension di- 
rector says, ‘‘is not a bread line, but a 
friend line New York schools have also 
extended a hand of welcome to the unem- 
ployed 


Training a New Finger Waver 


Could you step into room 316 in the 
East Side Continuation School, New 
York City, about 4.30 some afternoon, you 
would find yourself in the steamy-scented 
atmosphere of the largest beauty shop you 
probably ever saw; white uniforms and 
blonde heads; white uniforms and glossy 
black heads; white uniforms and heads 
wrapped towels; girls washing heads of 
other girls; women curling the hair of 
girls; girls working on the faces of women 
reclining in curious chairs. Over in the 
corner a gray head, a man’s head, topping 
a white uniform, bends over a mass of 
chestnut hair framing a pretty Jewish 
girl’s face 

‘Can vou tell me something about the 
gray-haired man over in the corner?” I 
asked the teacher. ‘‘How does he happen 
to be here? 

“You mean Mr. D . Oh, he has 
been here two months. He was a plumb- 
er. Yes; a plumber, but he couldn't find 
work. His wife’s sister-in-law runs a 
beauty shop and his wife helps her, so he 
decided to make himself expert enough to 
warrant joining the beauty-shop staff. 
His progress was a bit slow at first, but he 





now is doing most satisfactory work. He 
is already a very good finger waver and 
will soon be a skilled barber and sham- 





KKK KK KKK KKK KKK 
How Schools Can Help 


Commissioner of Education William 
John Cooper, in a recent letter to city 
superintendents, suggests the following 
ways of helping the unemployed which 
have been found practicable: 

1. Making the facilities of the con- 

tinuation schools available during 





the whole year. 
Enlarging the activities of evening 
schools and continuing the term of 


bo 


these schools. 

3. Opening school shops (when not in 
use by children) so that furniture, 
shoes, etc., might be repaired. 

4. Organizing extensive subsistence gar- 
den programs through making 
ground available, providing for the 
plowing of same, for seed, etc. 

Inaugurating recreational programs. 

5. Providing postgraduate courses for 
former high-school graduates. 

The public school is the public agency 
which probably is closer to the unemployed 
thanany other. Manysuperintendents are 
very much alive to the importance of using 
the public-school facilities to lessen the 
evil effect of a broken-down morale that 
may result from a period of unemploy- 
ment. The attitude of school superintend- 
ents who have done the most in this field 
is that we must work with our unemployed 
rather than for them. The unemployed 
must have a feeling of belonging. 


KKKKKKKKK KKK KKK 


So 








pooer. I am sure he will be a success. 
You know trained men are in demand in 
beauty shops. And of course he will 
always be able to take care of the plumb- 
ing.” 

How has New York been able to restore 
this unemployed man to the ranks of em- 
ployed workers? How has it been able to 
help thousands of other unemployed? 
Two years ago New York schools would 
have offered an unemployed man or 
woman little help. Night schools? For 
employed persons, chiefly. Extension 
classes? Only for persons with jobs. 
Continuation schools? No admittance 
except to boys and girls under compulsory 
education age. 
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But 15 months ago New York lifted 
the age lid off its continuation schools. 
The school board decided that any 
mature man or woman WHO WANTED 
TO LEARN deserved an opportunity 
for schooling 

New York threw open to its unemployed 
the doors of 15 schools; 4 trade schools, 
and 11 general schools. Men and boys, 
girls and women study and work side by 
side in most of these schools. Sometimes 
the older students are organized into 
separate classes. School administrators 
believe separate classes are best. But 
this is no time to be too particular. This 
is a time to give the maximum service 
with the teachers and equipment on hand. 
So adults and adolescents learn together. 


That Ceaseless, Hopeless Search 


Recently the woman in charge of adult 
placement at the Brooklyn Boys Continu- 
ation School heard that a certain garment 
factory wanted 100 employees who could 
perform certain new operations requiring 
an untried technique. She telephoned 
the central needle trades school, equip- 
ment was borrowed, candidates for em- 
ployment registered, trained for two 
weeks, and sent to the factory, which 
with the aid of these trained workers was 
able to rush its new products to market. 

This placement officer knows what it 
means to a man or boy to have a job. 
“Sometimes I hate to tell them the 
terms of the jobs available because the 
wages are so low,’”’ she says—‘'$7 or $8 
per week—but they are glad to get them 
at that. They are glad to do anything 
to keep from walking the streets in a 
seemingly ceaseless and hopeless search 
for work.”’ 

Cities that wish to help their unem- 
ployed find that the continuation school 
is unusually well fitted for the task. 
These schools are already skilled in help- 
ing individuals find themselves; they are 
adapted to training individuals indi- 
vidually in courses short or long; they 
have also accepted the responsibility of 
placing students and following up on 
placement. Every one of these features 
is of vital importance. The complete 
cycle—registration, guidance, vocational 
training, placement, and follow-up—is 
essential in helping unemployed men and 
women. 

Let no city assume, however, that by 
the wave of the administrative wand it 
can solve the problem of giving aid to 
the unemployed man through the schools. 
Kindliness and counsel are more important 
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to these knockers at the 
than arithmetic or shopwork. 
them demands more than technique; it 
demands a love of mankind, a missfonary 
spirit, in the best sense of the word 
missionary, on the part of principal and 
teachers, and the confidence and open- 
heartedness of a Grenfell of Labrador or 
an Emily Griffith of Denver. 


school door 
Teaching 


Teachers Enjoy Instructing Adult 


I asked some of the New York teachers 
how they liked teaching adults. New 
York continuation school-teachers I talked 
to said they enjoyed it. These men and 
women, they declared, schoo] 
determined to learn. 
cipline problem. 

Having serious-minded, hard-studying 
adults in the class has a sobering effect on 
the adolescents, according to some of the 
teachers, who find less difficulty managing 
mixed classes than teaching adolescents 
alone. 

A few weeks ago New York 
Officials, faced with the necessity of econ- 
omizing, considered the question of having 
to close this service to adults through the 
continuation Within 24 hours 
welfare and social agencies of the metrop- 
olis made such a concerted and strenuous 
appeal that the school officials decided to 
continue the service. Welfare and social 
agencies in New York and elsewhere are 
struggling to feed and shelter the unem- 
ployed, but they realize that they need 
the help of the schools to restore these 
men and the status of self- 


supporting able citizens. 


come to 


There is no dis- 


school 


schools. 


women to 


wy 
National Home-Making 
Conference 


William John “Cooper, United States 
Commissioner 6f Education, has called a 
National Conference on Home Making to 
be held May 16 at Minneapolis, Minn., in 
cooperation with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


Science by Phonograph 


Seven leading scientists of the world 
have recorded important educational mes- 
sages which schools may obtain. Record- 
ings were made by Dr. Robert A. Millikan, 
Dr. John C. Merriam, Dr. Edwin G. 
Conklin, Dr. Kar] T. Compton, Dr. Leo 
H. Baekeland, Dr. William H. Welch, and 
Dr. William M. Mann. With the seven 
phonograph records, photographs and 
biographies of the scientists and copies 
of their addresses in print for class use 
may also be obtained from the institution 
which has prepared the new records: 
Science Service, Washington, D. C. 











How Some City School 
Systems are Aiding 
Unemployed 
NEW YORK: Age limits have been abol- 
ished in 15 continuation schools which 
have served more than 30,000 unem- 
ployed adults in day courses. Night 
schools report huge registration. The 
Brooklyn Boys’ Continuation School 
adult placement service has recently 
obtained permanent or temporary work 
for more than 300 men and women 

trainees. 

‘ALIFORNIA: State Superintendent Vier- 
ling Kersey asks the California public- 
school system to render all assistance 
possible through (1) retaining juveniles 
in full-time schools, and (2) offering 
continuation school training in special 
day and evening classes for adults. 

ATLANTA, GA.: Several types of training 

under way in the Atlanta public schools 
are designed primarily for the unem- 


-_ 


ployed. 

DALLAS, TEX.: About 900 unemployed 
men and women attend Dallas evening 
schools this term. 

BOSTON, MASS.: Representatives from 
Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Bosten University, and 
Northeastern University met and or- 
ganized classes especially for the unem- 
ployed. Twenty-three different sub- 
jects have been offered and the first 
four weeks brought an enrollment of 
more than 1,500 unemployed men and 
women. 

DETROIT, MICH.: High 
taking care of 1,900 young people in 
postgraduate courses who, since their 
recent graduation, have been unable to 
find employment. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.: Attendance the past 
year has been the best in the history of 
the evening schools, and the apprecia- 
tion shown by the attendance record 
indicates that the schools are meeting a 
community need. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.: The public-school 
extension department has opened, in an 
abandoned old factory building, a club- 
house for unemployed where they can 
repair their own shoes and clothes, make 
ship models and other things for sale. 

DENVER, COLO.: The famous Oppor- 
tunity School of Denver is well prepared, 
through long experience and sound 
financing, to meet the present emer- 
gency. A recent publication, What Is 
This Opportunity School?—A Study of 
the Denver Tax-Supported Institution, 
brought out by the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, supplies 
‘blue prints” for any citizens who wish 
to render real help to the unemployed 
through their schools. 


schools are 
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White House Conference 
Publications 


Guideposts for all whose chief concern 
is the welfare of children are publications 
of the White House Conference. Since 
the conference, held in Washington late 
in 1930 at the call of President Hoover, 
the following publications have come from 
the press: 

White House 

cents and $2. 

The Home and the Child; $2. 

Communicable Disease Control; $2.25. 

Nursery Education; $2. 

Health Protection for the 

Child; $2.50. 

Special Education: 

and the Gifted; $4. 

Pediatrics: Education 

$1.50. 

Body Mechanics: Education and Prac- 

tice; $1.50. 

Psychology and Psychiatry 

trics: The Problem; $1.50. 

Public Health Organization; 

Parent Education: Types, 

Method; $2.50. 
Growth and Development of the Child; 
Part III, Nutrition; $4 

Vocational Guidance; $3. 

Child Labor; $5. 

Obstetric Education; $3. 

Nutrition Service in the Field: 

Health Centers—a Survey; $2. 
A Survey of Day Nurseries; 
A Series of White House 

Leaflets; single copy, 10 cents 

plete set of 15, $1.25. 

Orders or requests for additional infor- 
mation regarding publications listed 
should be addressed to the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
United States Department of the 


Conference, 1930; 50 


Preschool 
The Handicapped 


and Practice; 


in Pedia- 


$3. 
Content, 


Child 


35 cents. 
Conference 
; com- 


tion, 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Oregon-Alaska Cruise 
Extended 


Article and magazine writing, litera- 
ture of the Pacific Northwest, geography 
and field botany will be taught on the 
fourth annual Alaska summer session 
cruise of the University of Oregon, July 
19-August 24. The cruise will be ex- 
tended this year into the interior of Alaska 
with a voyage down the Tanana and up 
the Yukon to Dawson, one of the greatest 
river trips of the world, the Alaska Rail- 
road office in the Department of the 
Interior building announces. A stop will 
be made at the Alaska College of Agricul- 
ture and School of Mines at College, 
Alaska. From this point parties will pro- 
ceed to Mount McKinley. 
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New Commencements for Old 


OMMENCEMENTS ARE DIF- 

FERENT in Reading High School 

now No longer at commence- 
ment time do we see the solemn proces- 
sions of individuality-smothering caps 
and gowns nor listen to the trembling at- 
tempts of a few boys and girls to say 
‘*Hello’’ and ‘Good-bye.”’ No longer 
does some imported spellbinder attempt 
to send the graduating class into line with 
a bundle of scarcely heard and soon-for- 
gotten platitudes. 

Instead, Reading High School, for the 
fourth time is speeding its youth into the 
world through the medium of a gripping 
pageant. Each pageant dramatizes some 
noble idea Each pupil, by participating 
in the production of his commencement 
theme, leaves school with at least one 
high character trait firmly imbedded 
within himself. 


Faculty and Pupils Cooperate 


How is all this done? 

First, let us see how the pageantry be- 
gan. ‘Two years ago the principal, after 
studying carefully the shortcomings of the 
commencement exercises then in vogue, 
recommended to the board of school direc- 
tors that there be substituted for these 
archaic exercises something more in keep- 
ing with the spirit of modern education. 
On 85 occasions fond Reading parents had 
listened to the same old story: Salutatory, 
oratory, valedictory. Only a few took 
part, yet all were graduating. Why not 
have everyone in the class take an active 
part? Why not teach the parents, the 
class, and the patrons some important 
lesson? Why not give them a better 
appreciation of the school? Why not add 
a little color to the affair? The board of 
school directors authorized the faculty 
to go ahead, and the faculty did. 

The idea was carefully explained to the 
senior class, and a combined faculty-pupil 
committee was chosen to organize the 
work. The head of the English depart- 
ment, Mr. William L. Fink, was made 
director of the pageant. He chose from 
the faculty a committee to assist him, 
and the class elected two from each home 
room to work with the faculty on the 
production staff. After each combined 
committee meeting, all the ideas evolved 
were in turn handed over to the class for 
discussion, revision and adoption. A re- 
markably fine cooperative attitude in the 
production of each pageant resulted. 

Work of production has been parceled 
out freely. After a theme has been se- 
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lected, the director of the pageant, who 
is also its author, takes the contributions 
of his assistants, writes the speaking parts 
and organizes the whole, consulting always 
his associates and the class. A talented 
member of his department writes the 
lyrics. 

The head of the music department sets 
the lyrics to original music, and also 
directs a 60-piece orchestra and the choir. 
Two assistants help with the vocal 
numbers. 

One of the vice principals directs the 
making of costumes and _ properties. 
Dramatic classes and senior pupils assist. 
The former are designed by volunteers 
from the faculty. Under the direction 
of this vice principal, too, the wood- 
working shop produces all the scenery 
and properties needed. The department 
of art paints the scenery and advises 
concerning color schemes. Four mem- 
bers of the department of physical educa- 
tion direct the dances, drills, and athletic 
acts. 

All matters pertaining to the stage are 
under the direction of a second vice 
principal. The large stage is divided into 
three parts, each elevated above the other 
so that while one scene is in progress 
another is being set up. The stage 
manager takes care of these matters 
together with the lighting. Considerable 
time must be spent in preparation so 
that ‘‘spots’’ and colors are effectively 
used. 

Cheaper Than Oratory 


Four members of the faculty at large, 
chosen because of their tact and skill in 
handling pupils, act as personnel directors. 
They keep the class spirit, enthusiasm, and 
interest high, assist behind the stage, and 
see that the members of each cast answer 
their cue. 

The expenses involved in producing 
these pageants are met jointly by the 
board of school directors and the school. 
For the January and June commence- 
ments of each year the board allows $500, 
which is less than half of what it costs 
them for the old-type exercises. An ad- 
mission charge of 25 cents on the first 
two nights cares for the balance of the 
expenditures. The 1932 January pageant 
netted about $1,000, which nearly paid 
for all the costumes and scenery used. 
The school-board fund easily met the 
deficit. 

So far, Reading High School has pro- 
duced four pageants. The 1930 June 
class started the new régime with Fair 


Learning’s Gifts. The seven cardinal 
principles of education furnished the 
theme. Alma mater and her seven 
knights—health, vocations, leisure, citi- 
zenship, home membership, fundamental 
processes, and ethical character—took up 
the battle against the lures—ease, money, 
false power, and false philosophy—and 
through repeated onslaughts led ‘‘ Every 
boy” and “‘ Every girl’’ through the per- 
plexities and struggles of youth to the 
pinnacle of truth, where each could choose 
wisely his part in the world of men. 

The mid-year class of 1931 tried a new 
theme of a historical nature. In it four 
types of Indian culture were emphasized. 
The first episode dealt with the forest In- 
dian of the East, the second with the Zuni, 
the third with the tribes of the Plains, 
and the fourth with the totem pole of the 
Northwest. No pageant has gripped its 
audience as did Thunder Mountain. 

Last June, Hearth Fires, a pageant of 
the home, spoke its message. The growth 
of the home through the centuries was 
portrayed with vigor. The schools’ con- 
tributions through science, music and art, 
physical education and history, manual 
arts and language, and literature fur- 
nished the theme. 


Pageant on Washington 


The 1932 January class has just finished 
its pageant, George Washington. The 
bicentennial ceremonies in Reading have 
been fittingly opened with a vivid por- 
trayal of the life of the er of our 
Country. The five episa tured the 
youth of Washington, h yeriences in 
the French and Indian wars, Valley Forge, 
the first inauguration, and Washington at 
home. 

Under the old type of commencement 
perhaps 7,000 people would have seen the 
closing exercises of the last four classes. 
Under the new type 27,000 have witnessed 
the graduation ceremonies, 8,500 seeing 
the 1932 January commencement exercises. 


w 
Poetry By Children 


Carl Sandburg, after recently reading 
60 poems written by children in Glencoe, 
Ill., said that the poems were as good as 
some of those he had read by world- 
famous poets. ‘“‘ Young people are writ- 
ing more poetry,’’ he told the winter in- 
stitute of literature at the University of 
Miami and he agreed that their time is 
being well spent. 
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Trends In Educational Guidance 


By Maris M. Proffitt 


Educational Consultant and Specialist in Guidance and Industrial Education, United States Office of Education 


ECENT INFORMATION coming 
to the Office of Education indi- 
cates not only an increasing in- 

terest in the educational guidance move- 
ment, but also for most States reporting 
an enlargement of the programs carried 
on. This growing interest in public-school 
guidance service is manifested in various 
ways. Most of them, however, can be 
classified under the following types of 
activities: 

1. Increase in number of schools includ- 
ing guidance service—Although national 
statistics have not been compiled to show 
the absolute increase in the number of 
schools including some phase of guidance 
in their school programs, reports from 
various States indicate that the increase 
during the past few years has been rapid. 
In Alabama the program of studies in 67 
State-approved junior high schools calls 
for a certain definite portion of the daily 
schedule in all three years to be devoted 
to occupational studies and guidance. 
There are more than 75 communities in 
New York that have taken definite steps 
to provide some organized guidance serv- 
ice to pupils. In Pennsylvania 800 
schools now have counselors or advisers on 
an extracurricular, part-time, or full- 
time basis, or have established group 
guidance through classes in opportunities 
or occupations. 

2. Increase in the number of associations 
interested in guidance.— Miscellaneous re- 
indicate that State and local 
organizing associations 
for the pu f stimulating and assist- 
ing public-school guidance programs. 
Outstanding educational leaders appear 
as members or officers of such associa- 
tions. The Nebraska Vocational Guid- 
ance Association has for its president a 
deputy superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, for its vice president a member of 
the State university teachers college, and 
for members of its executive board 
prominent school superintendents and 
representatives of State teacher-training 
institutions. Some of the larger cities 
have their own associations which study 
guidance theory and practice and also 
examine local problems. 

3. Discussion of guidance by educational 
organizations.—The topic of guidance oc- 
cupies an increasingly large place in the 
programs of educational conventions and 
conferences, local, State, and national. 
The following are examples of the topics 
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discussed at teachers’ meetings: Guidance 
in the senior high school; bridging the gap 
between high school and college; guidance 
and the parent; opportunities for guid- 
ance in high-school teaching; guidance 
and service clubs. 

4. Literature on guidance.—It is proba- 
ble that no other phase of education during 
the past few years has had greater growth 











- SCHOOL LIFE GROWS nearer to 
real life the necessity for education 
to close the gap becomes clearer. School life 
must merge with real life. That day is past 
when teachers, on the heights of knowledge, 
can unroll for their students the marvelous 
world about them and then shove them off the 
precipice with a diploma for a parachute. 
Guidance has answered this obvious 
need. Depression, raising higher and 
higher barriers to entrance to the trades and 
professions, makes guidance more vitally 
important in the school program than ever 
before. How the schools, State departments, 
teachers colleges, and the radio are building 
up the important service guidance can supply 
is described by Maris M. Proffitt in this 


article.-—Ep1ToR. 











in its literature than has guidance. It 
is almost impossible for one to keep 
abreast of information on the subject 
turned out by printing press and mimeo- 
graph. This literature includes: 


(a) Textbooks or reference books valuable 
for use in courses in guidance given in 
teacher-training institutions.—College pro- 
fessors of guidance rank high in frequency 
as authors of this class of books. Usually 
the books on guidance produced by sollege 
teachers are, partly at least, the outgrowth 
of studies undertaken in the preparation 
of instructional material for courses in 
guidance. These books usually include 
discussions on the philosophy and aims of 
guidance, the organization and adminis- 
tration of guidance in public-school sys- 
tems, and activities in a program of 
guidance. 

(b) Materials issued by school systems.— 
This class of materials includes an expo- 
sition of activities included in local pro- 
grams and ways and methods of carrying 
on specific guidance services. Often city 
schools collect and compile much valu- 
able data relative to local occupational] 
opportunities. A few cities have made 
outstanding contributions to occupational 
studies. Each occupation studied is 
analyzed for the nature of the work 
involved, working conditions, local and 
general opportunities for employment and 
promotion, personal characteristics and 


general qualifications required for success 
educational training and experience needed 
for employment, initial pay-roll jobs, and 
the probable future of the type of activity 
represented by the occupation. Some 
cities are issuing such occupational] 
studies as printed monographs to be 
used in classes in occupations and for 
counseling. The total amount of occu- 
pational information of this kind prepared 
by different schools is reaching such a 
proportion that it is having a considerable 
influence on the kind of work that can be 
accomplished in occupational classes and 
on the services rendered to individual 
pupils by the school counselor. 

(ce) Reports and other forms of materials 
issued by associations—A number of 
associations and organizations carrying on 
programs and studies in subjects pertain- 
ing to guidance have issued reports which 
show the need for guidance service by 
the schools and indicate ways for render- 
ing such service effectively. For example 
the study of the part-time education 
committee, American Vocational Associa- 
tion, makes a large contribution to the 
information needed for the guidance of 
pupils who may enter upon part-time 


employment. White House Conference 
reports include studies in educational 
guidance. 


(d) Special and general survey reports of 
school systems and local communities.— 
Such surveys frequently contain much 
valuable information on local vocational 
training opportunities, local industrial 
and commercial activites, and local em- 
ployment opportunities. The recent vo- 
cational survey in New York City re- 
sulted in the accumulation of a great deal 
of information important to the counselor 
for advising with students on local voca- 
tional opportunities. 

(e) Miscellaneous publications.—Miscel- 
laneous publications of research workers in 
various phases of education frequently 
deal with problems definitely pertaining 
to guidance. More and more studies deal 
with phases of psychology that bear on 
guidance problems— individual differences, 
formation of motor habits, personality 
traits, social adaptations, methods of 
learning, and tests and measurements. 


5. Radio talks on guidance.—From the 
very beginning of educational broadcast- 
ing, vocational guidance has been given 
considerable recognition. During the cur- 
rent school year the American School of 
the Air, over the Columbia broadcasting 
system is providing talks on vocational 
guidance each Friday. Outstanding per- 
sons in educational work, the professions, 
and in business emphasize over the rato 
proper methods to be followed in seeking 
employment opportunities and training 
necessary for employment in various lines 
of work. The Ohio School of the Air, 
over WLW, Cincinnati, broadcast during 
1931 a program of practical talks on 
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Guidance Aids 


The Federal Office of Education is aid- 
ing the development of guidance through 
its research studies and _ publications. 
Following are publications guidance teach- 
ers and advisors find useful: 

1. Scholarships and Fellowships, Bulle- 

tin, 1931, No. 15; price 30 cents. 

2. College and University Extension 

Helps in Adult Education, Bulle- 
tin, 1930, No. 10; price 10 cents. 

3. Industrial Education, Bulletin, 1931, 

No. 20, Vol. I, ch. 4; price 10 
cents. 

4, Self-Help for College Students, Bul- 

letin, 1929, No. 2; price 25 cents. 

5. Accredited Higher Institutions, Bul- 

letin, 1930, No. 19; price 20 cents. 


6. Guidance Leaflets: Law, No. 5; 
Medicine, No. 6; Dentistry, No. 
7; Journalism, No. 8; Librarian- 


ship, No. 9; Architecture, No. 10; 
Civil Engineering, No. 11; Elec- 
trical Engineering, No. 12; Me- 
chanical Engineering, No. 13; 
Pharmacy, No. 14; Forestry, No. 
16; Music, No. 17; and Veterinary 
Medicine, No. 18. Five cents 
Others to follow. 


each. 


Order from Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 





guidance. The National broadcasting 
system has also provided radio talks on 
guidance. The State department of edu- 
cation of New York broadcast a number of 
talks on guidance which included valuable 
information relative to training and 
opportunities for vocational employment. 
Some service clubs have also provided 
radio speakers on guidance. 

6. Activities of State departments of 
education.—State departments of educa- 
tion, realizing the need, are encouraging 
guidance work in local schools by includ- 
ing it in the State course of study and 
assisting schools in organizing guidance 
Pennsylvania and Virginia 
are examples. Some State departments 
point out the importance of correlating 
phases of guidance with other 
activities and subject-matter 
courses. They are furnishing leadership 
in promoting guidance work through the 
calling of guidance conferences. Dela- 
ware held in January a State conference 
at which various schools with guidance 


programs. 


certain 


school 


programs reported. 

In Idaho the State board of education 
has appointed a committee to study the 
guidance problem to formulate a 
State guidance program. The committee 
at the present time is at work on the 
preparation of a course for ninth grade 
pupils in social and vocational guidance. 
The State department has also prepared 


and 


Science Book Lists For Teachers 


By Sabra W. Vought 


Librarian, Office of Education 


SERIES of book lists, 27 in num- 
A ber, has been prepared by a special 
committee of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. The 
chairman of the committee is Joseph L. 
Wheeler, of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md. The help of more 
than 300 specialists in colleges, libraries, 
and museums was given to the task of 
selecting the books listed. 

The object of the lists is threefold: 
(1) To select and describe a few au- 
thentic books which are especially in- 
teresting to the general reader; (2) to 
supplement these with several introduc- 
tory treatises written in understandable 
style; (3) to suggest a group of textbooks 
for more advanced study. 


The lists which are very carefully 
annotated cover many departments of 
science. Following are the titles: (1) 


Science in the world to-day; (2) History 
of science; (3) Exploring science; (4) 
Mathematics for the layman; (5) Wonders 








Scholarship Standard 
Lowered: Students Strike 


French law students recently went on 
strike in protest against a bill passed by 
the Chamber of Deputies to reduce scho- 
lastic requirements for those desiring 
licenses to practice law. 








a guidance bulletin under the leadership 
of the curriculum adviser. 

Maine has a lay committee working on 
a program of social and moral guidance. 
The educational council of the State 
teachers’ association of New Hampshire, 
in cooperation with the State department 
of education, has appointed a committee 
which now has in preparation an outline 
of a guidance program to go into the 
State course of study for junior and senior 
high year ago the State 
department of New York issued a syllabus 
entitled ‘‘Economic Citizenship.”” Much 
of the material included pertains to 
guidance and many of the are 
using it to supplement the required course 
in civies. Virginia has issued a new State 
course of study in vocational civics. 
Ohio has issued a number of bulletins on 


schools. A 


schools 


guidance. 

All these associations are doing much 
for the development of a guidance con- 
sciousness on the part of both the schools 
and the general publie and are very influ- 
ential in directing the guidance movement 
along paths that make for an effective 
guidance program. 


of the sky; (6) The earth and its wonders; 
(7) The wind and the weather, meteor- 
ology; (8) Modern physics; (9) Chemistry 
of to-day; (10) and (12) Microbes and 
microscope; (11) Biology the science of 
life; (13) Plants and their ways; (14) 


Wild flowers; (15) The ferns, mosses, and 
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fungi; (16) Our trees and shrubs; (17) 
Zoology, the science of animal life; (18) 
Our friends the animals; (19) Our friends 
the birds; (20) Entomology, the wonders 
of insect life; (21) The sea and the shore; 
(22) The life of inland waters; (23) 
Fishes, frogs, and reptiles; (24) Fossils 
and their story; (25) Evolution and hered- 
ity; (26) The making of man; (27) The 
teaching of science. 

Information concerning the distribu- 
tion of this series may be obtained from 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. 


Quéstions Chicago University 
Asks Its Students 


News of the comprenensive examina- 
tions at the University of Chicago has 
‘Thinking and in- 


’ 


spread far and wide. 
ference rather than mere rote memory’ 
are stressed in these examinations. Essay 
and short-answer types of questions are 
used. One of 22 true-false questions 
under the physical sciences section is: 
‘‘Water at the temperature of ice is as 
effective as ice in cooling drinks such as 
tvpical essay question 
under social sciences is: ‘‘Comment on 
the following senatorial statement: ‘I 
don’t know much about the tariff but I 
know this much: When I buy a coat that 
comes from England, I have the coat and 
the English have the money. But when 
I buy a coat that has been made on this 
both the coat and the 


lemonade.” A 


side, we have 


money.’ ”’ 

















Philosophy in the Measurement of 


By Gilbert L. Betts 


eaching Ability 


Research Specialist, National Survey of Teacher Education 


OONER OR LATER, in most of the 

controversial regarding the 

education of a teacher, the question 
is asked: ‘‘ How effective is this teacher?” 
As often as the question is asked, it is 
answered, but no two people give the 
same answer. The philosophy of the 
person doing the rating, acquaintance 
with the teacher, and other factors in- 
fluence the estimate. Each proponent of 
a different plan or program of teacher 
education has a different answer. Such 
confusion in thinking causes much educa- 
tional effort to be at cross-purposes 
Clarity of thinking is much needed so 
that concerted effort may be directed 
toward a solution of this important prob- 
lem. By what scale are persons measur- 
ing the effectiveness of teaching? 


issues 


The answer at present seems to be that 
each measurer has his own unique meas- 
uring stick. The repute in which a 
teacher is held by one measurer may be 
entirely different from that of another, 
and a reputation for being an effective 
teacher may be quite independent of 
technical skill as a teacher. These two 
factors, reputation and technical skill, are 
as requisite to success in teaching as to 
success in other professions. Both are 
prerequisites to success. 


What is Teaching? 


alling suggests, because 
of pre-service education 


A profes 
of the long p 
which it requires, that they who enter it 
intend to render a lifetime of service. 
In order to remain in teaching and to 
make it a successful life career, one must 
be a skilled technician, not only in fact, 
but also by repute. Failure in either of 
these aspects means failure in the profes- 
sion. How to make a reputation is one 
problem and how to be a skilled techni- 
cian is another. The measurement of 
these two aspects of success are also 
different problems. Teacher ratings rep- 
resent reputed teacher ability. Deter- 
mining technical ability is more difficult. 
Of what does the latter consist? 

Teaching is production; something is 
produced, namely, changes in pupils 
or pupil achievement. Measuring pupil 
achievement, or change, is a logical tech- 
nique for measuring the productiveness of 
the teaching. How much pupil achieve- 
ment should teaching produce? 
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When pupil achievement equals the 
norm, there is a tendency (specifically re- 
survey reports) to consider it 
satisfactory. Remedial action is recom- 
mended most frequently when achieve- 
Special classes 


vealed in 


ment is below the norm. 
and schools are more frequently organized 
for the benefit of subnormal and handi- 
capped children than for the benefit of 
superior children. Probably every ex- 
tensive age-grade table in existence shows 
more retarded children than accelerated 
children. All this evidence points toward 
the conclusion that greater effort is being 
made to cause children to reach the norm 
than to cause children to exceed it. 
There are, however, as many children 
who should be stimulated to exceed the 
norm as there are children who should be 
stimulated to reach it. Apparently, the 
norm is frequently held, implicitly if 
not explicitly and consciously, as a goal. 
Norms are based on averages. Normal 
achievement means average achievement. 
Is this a proper goal? 


Responsibility of Soctety 


Attainment of a goal brings satisfaction. 
Satisfaction in average achievement inhib- 
its the striving to excel and mediocrity is 
perpetuated. Progress is the successive 
transcendence over norms and comes 
through trialanderrorchange. If changes 
are accelerated, false starts can be detected 
and progress expedited. If the changes of 
which society approves in pupils can be 
accelerated, society can reaffirm or retract 
its approval with dispatch, and order its 
behavior accordingly. Of what changes 
in pupils does society approve? 

The following are submitted. All but 
one of them now can be quantitatively 
treated. 

ProposiT10on I. The subject-matier 
achievement of a pupil-group should in- 
crease under the tutelage of a good teacher.— 
This is held to be self-evident. 

ProposiTIon II. The subject-matter 
achievement of pupils, both of the gifted and 
of the dull, should increase at a rate com- 
mensurate with ability—Experimental 
evidence indicates that gifted pupils now 
do not have the opportunity to achieve 
to the level of which they are capable. 
Society suffers an inestimable loss because 
gifted pupils are neglected in favor of 
dullards and have an almost insurmount- 
able handicap placed upon them. The 


height to which gifted pupils could climb, 
were they to be given continuous opportun- 


ity commensurate with ability, is yet 
unknown. 
Proposition III. The subject-matter 


achievement of each pupil should increase 
at a rate commensurate with ability, both 
in special weaknesses and in special abili- 
ties Experimental evidence indicates 
that special abilities are neglected in favor 
of special weaknesses. In this respect 
also, the full development of the potential 
genius is inhibited. Even the dullard 
can not develop the traits in which he is 
most ble, but dissipates energy upon his 
special weaknesses. Possibly special weak- 
nesses would benefit under the impetus of 
success in special abilities. Every mem- 
ber of society has undeveloped special 
abilities. 
Most Able Should Serve 

Proposition IV. The which 
pupils possess socially desirable personal 
and social traits which promole behavior 
for the common good should increase under 
the tutelage of a good teacher —(A momen- 
tary qualitative point of reference can 
be established, but measuring deviations 
from it can not be done satisfactorily for 
the present.) The distribution of mental 
ability in the prison population closely 
resembles that in the civil population. 
This is some slight evidence for the con- 
clusion that there is now little or no rela- 
tion between ability to serve society and 
the service rendered. Just as those with 
greater wealth contribute toward the 
education of all (through taxation and 
benefaction), so should those of greater 
ability make some effort to serve the com- 
It is possible, conceivably, 


extent to 


mon good. 
for society to develop a race of geniuses 
antagonistic toward the general welfare 
who, in time, would cause the majority 
of the population to become subservient 
welfare. Even now 
concentrating in fewer and 
fewer hands, crime is increasing, and 
young people are the most frequent 
offenders. The personal and social traits 
conducive to socially acceptable behavior 
should be developed in potential leaders. 
There is a chance, if gifted leaders had the 
will, that they could elevate society 
consistently toward its ultimate goal. By 
doing this, their own chances for further 
progress, measured by an absolute scale, 
would be increased. 


to their personal 


wealth is 
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PROPOSITION V. The incidence of nerv- 
ous behavior should decrease in pupil-groups 
the tutelage of a good teacher.—It is 
alleged that stimulation to 


learning now is excessive and produces a 


u nder 


sometimes 


nervous malady called ‘‘school sickness.” 
The symptoms are nervousness, irritabil- 
anxiety, and a highly 
The child usually has a 
poor appetite, sleeps badly, and may have 


ity, restlessness, 
emotional state 
night terrors. ‘‘ The more sensitive child, 
who can not keep the pace in one or more 
does his utmost under the well- 
of the 
impossible struggle is an illness as real as 
and unfortunately, far more 
and full of misery,” writes 
Doctor Rogers, Office of Education, 
specialist in health “In the 
public-school child there is no wear and 
from such brain work as he can 
do, * * * but there is fearful emo- 
tional turmoil from trying to do what he 
can do. * * * Ina later educa- 
tional stage, in college, we have cases anal- 


subjects, 


intended stimulus and the result 


measles 


drawn out 
education. 


tear 


not 


of ‘neurasthe- 
* * *) 


ogous to ‘school sickness’ 


nia’ or ‘nervous breakdown’ 
again writes Doctor Rogers. 
Car adult, emerging from 
turmoil and strain, reasonably be expected 
to serve loyally the society which inflicted 
it? When special abilities, not 
weaknesses, are emphasized, when stimu- 
lation and opportunity are commensurate 
with the incidence of 
sickness can be expected to decrease and 


the such 


special 


ability, school 
loyal service to society can be more easily 
induced. No greater satisfaction can be 
experienced by the human organism than 
that accompanying the learning process, 
Biihler, a German psychologist. 
sickness”’ arises from the frus- 
trated effort to this 
Does social maladjustment arise from a 
Seemingly, the five prop- 


contends 
‘School 
attain satisfaction. 
similar source? 
ositions are interrelated. 


Judging Teacher Effectiveness 


Five criteria for judging the effective- 
ness of teaching through changes in pupils 
have These constitute 
five aspects of the whole—five features of 
a pattern. A single one in isolation loses 
much or all of its significance. A specified 
physical substance has several properties. 
All must be present or it is something other 
than the substance specified. The same 
can be said of the properties of the effec- 
Five are described, but per- 
haps others exist. How practical are 
these criteria as administrative tools? 

The measures described are difficult to 
secure. An indirect approach will lessen 
the difficulty. The problem then becomes 
one of discovering a quick easy method or 
instrument for predicting whether or not 


been described. 


tive teacher. 
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McGuffey’s Rightful Place 
In America’s Hall of Fame 


Holmes 


Lorado 


MEMORIAL TO William 
McGuffey, sculptured by 
a photograph of which appears on 


A 


Taft, 
the cover of this issue, will meet the ap- 
proval of Mark Sullivan, author of Our 


Times. In Volume II, America Finding 
Herself, Mr. Sullivan reestimates the 
importance of McGuffey’s influence: 

“A historian if asked who was the 


most popular American of the second half 
of the nineteenth century might answer 
incorrectly if researches had 
confined to the more usual fields of inves- 
tigation. He might, bearing in mind the 
regard of old soldiers for a military hero, 
answer Grant; or recalling the martyr of 
the Civil War, say Lincoln. Probably he 
would not think at all of the one who was 
really the most popular, in the sense of 
being affectionately remembered, 
who was named MeGuffey. School boys 
did not know him as that, 
‘McGuffey’s,’ as if he were an institu- 
tion, which in fact he was. 

“To millions, to probably nine out of 
ten average Americans, what taste of 
literature they got from McGuffey’s was 
all they ever had; what literature the 
children brought into the home in McGuf- 
fey’s Readers was all that ever came. 
Broad classical reading was decidedly not 
McGuffey, in short, because of 


his been 


most 


but as 


general. 





a teacher will produce these changes in 
pupils. The National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers is attempting a 
beginning along these lines. It is at- 
tempting, by means of such an instrument, 
to answer some pressing questions. 


Key Questions 


Two in particular need answering. Do 
any of the present programs of teacher 
education in the United States prepare 
teachers adequately to produce these 
changes in pupils? Is the help given at 
present proportional to the number of 
courses taken? These are key questions 
around which educational policy is built. 
This method of approach might be useful 
in attacking a still more basic problem, 
which is outside the scope of the survey. 


How well is any given elementary 
school, high school, or college functioning 
as a social institution? The specific 


question to be answered is: What changes 
are produced in pupils? This, in turn, is 
prefaced by the answer to another: What 
change in students does society desire? 





the leverage of his Readers, had a large 
part in forming the mind of America. A 
compiler who selects from the entire body 
of English literature enough to fill 
small books may put into the process as 


six 


much personality as many an author of 
original works, 

‘‘William Holmes McGuffey, the eldest 
son in the large family, was born Septem- 
ber 28, 1800, on the southern border of 
Washington County, Pa.; attended the 
‘Old Stone Academy’ when father 
could him from reclaiming the 
family farm from the wilderness; grad- 
uated at Washington College; taught 
school at Paris, Ky., in 1824; served as 
professor of ancient languages at Miami 
University from 1826 to 1832; became 
president of Cincinnati College in 1836; 
helped in the passage of the general school 
law under which the common schools of 
Ohio were organized; and became pro- 
fessor of natural and moral philosophy 
in the University of Virginia in 1845. 

“In 1836 MecGuffey compiled for a 
firm of publishers in Cincinnati a First 
and Second Reader and in 1837 a Third 
and Fourth. In 1841 with the assistance 
of his brother he compiled the Fifth, first 
known as McGuffey’s Rhetorical Guide. 
In 1851 the five Readers were made into 
six. The series was revised five times. 
The last revision was copyrighted in 1901. 
They were still heing sold in 1927. Their 
vogue endured from the presidency of 
Martin Van Buren to that of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Ina country prone to change, 
McGuffey’s had permanence for a strik- 
ingly long time. ; 

“The compilation aggk publication of 
McGuffey’s Readers coincided with the 
time when the idea of free common schools 
was getting into swing. By that and by 
the energy of the publishers (Van Ant- 
werp Bragg & Co.) but more by the 
merit of the compiler, the MceGuffey 
Readers ‘attained the largest sales that 
have as yet been accorded by the public 
to a single series of books.’ Of the earlier 
editions there are no records, but of one 
revised edition more than 8,000,000 copies 
of the First Reader were used. Of the 
Sixth Reader, which, being for mature 
pupils, had the least sale, over 1,000,000 
copies were distributed. One feels justi- 
fied in estimating that, by taking into 
account all the editions, as many as 
70,000,000 or 80,000,000 of McGuffey’s 
Readers must have been used by American 


his 


spare 


school children.’ 
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How France Kept Her Schools 
Open During a Crisis 


Soon after the United States entered 
the war in 1917 an American schoolman 
visited France to learn what advice the 
educational authorities of France had to 
give us for the conduct of our schools 
in war time. He made a circuit of the 


and St. Quenti 


Bordeaux 


Amiens 
Toulouse and 


country from 


at the north to 


at the south and from Brest on the west 
to Nancy and St. Die and the blue line 
of the Vosges, seeing at first hand how 
the French were caring for the educa- 


tion of their children in time of greatest 


stress. He found that the Minister of 
Public Instruction, who was then M 
Viviani, had published an order that 
unless the military authorities forbade 
“the schools must everywhere be kept 
open.””’ Thus the ‘‘scholastic front” 
followed everywhere the very line of 
the trenches, being never more than 10 


kilometers distant, often less than 2 

In Nancy the American visitor, seeing 
the broken walls of an elementary school, 
inquired as to the fate of the children 


and was told by the rector of the uni- 
versity that the master of the school, 
when the shells began to fall near the 
school building, timed the interval be- 
tween the first shells, got his children 


in line, and in a later interval marched 
them to a cellar with stout walls 70 paces 
away and the The 
next shell penetrated the school building 
and wrecked it completely. When the 
visitor remarked that the teacher should 
have had the rector 
replied that any teacher in France would 
have done this. 

The director of like 
tribute in one of his memorable war-time 
statements: 

‘We admire, not 
serenity of the farmer who two steps from 
the battle line is sowing for the future his 
grain on the bloody furrows. * * * 
Let us admire none the less these teachers 


session 


continued 


some recognition, 


education made 


ason, the 


without res 
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sorts of experts 


tion 
discipline. 
live together happily and fruitfully. 


Sct ype 


education. 





Education Furnishes the Only Solution 


Ever since I was a child I have been meeting public problems upon which all 
legislative, executive, and judicial 
to come finally to the conclusion always that education furnishes the only solu- 
That prescription has been given for virtually every problem of social 
What we are trying to do in any organized society is to learn to 
All the problems that arise 
juvenile delinquency, of parental education, of hygiene, of temperance, of crime 
among adults; problems requiring either a new approach to an old evil, or a 
new remedy for an evil that has taken a new form in the changing kaleido- 
of social development—all these have only one answer 
NewTon D. Baker, Journal of Adult Education. 


have exercised their wits, 


problems of 


That answer is 


7 








who all along the line of fire hold their 
classes within sound of cannon; they also 
are sowing for the future.’’ 

In that time France made every possible 
provision, in her economy, for the present 
defense, but she did not for one moment 
forget the future defense. She even opened 
schools in caves and occasionally provided 
teachers and pupils with gas masks. Hun- 
dreds of children fleeing from the territory 
oecupied by the enemy were being taught 
in barracks by the women teachers who 
had fled with them. So did France refuse 
toletthechild’s heritage be taken away from 
it, even in the face of cannon and bomb. 
Wher 
tary front by 
sisters, or daughters came to assist on the 


men teachers were called to the mili- 
thousands, their mothers, 
scholastic front. Nowhere was the school- 
ing discontinued. 

The advice which came out of all this to 
us (though it was advice of deed and not 
of word) was put into these words: 

“Do not let the needs of the hour how- 
ever demanding, or its burdens however 
heavy, or its perils however threatening, 
or its sorrows however heartbreaking, make 
you unmindful of the defense of to-morrow, 
of those disciplines through which an effi- 
cient democracy is possible, through which 
the institutions of civilization can be per- 
petuated and strengthened. Conserve, en- 
dure taxation and privation, suffer and 
sacrifice, to assure to those whom you have 
brought into the world that it shall be not 
only asafe but also a happy place for them.”’ 

And it is as pertinent advice to-day to us, 
when communities under far less stress, 
with no peril at their doors or unusual 
bereavements in their homes, are closing 
schools, shortening terms, or considering 
steps that will deprive the children of that 
which we owe them of our own heritage. 
Editorial, New York Times. 


Six hundred and five courses to be 
offered by the University of Chicago 
during the coming summer quarter are 
listed in the most recent announcements 
issued by that university. 


Environment’s Influence 
On Intelligence 


According to a study of the intelligence 
expressed by children in underprivileged 
or impoverished homes, the longer a child 
stays in an impoverished environment the 
less intelligence he seems to express. 

The study, made by the secretary of 
the Family Welfare Society, Atlanta, Ga., 
revealed that 14 and 15 vear old boys and 
girls averaged 20 points lower in their 
rating on an intelligence examination than 
did their 4 and 5 year old brothers and 
sisters. 

‘‘There is a definite suggestion here,” 
says Mary Dabney Davis, nursery-kinder- 
garten and primary-education specialist 
in the Office of Education, ‘‘that adequate 
physical surroundings should be provided 
for children, that their intelligent partici- 
pation in home and school activities should 
be solicited, and that a constant appeal 
should be made to their intelligence.”’ 

What is Educational Broad- 

casting? 
education 
failure to 


Discussions about radio in 


often get nowhere through 
define terms. Probably the most suc- 
cessful definition of educational broad- 


casting yet devised is that by Dr. W. W. 
Charters, of Ohio State University: ‘‘An 
educational program is one which pur- 
poses to raise standards of taste, to in- 
crease range of valuable information, or 
| undertake 


to stimulate audiences to 


worth-while activities.” 


An interesting weekly that has recently 
come to our attention is the Listener pub- 
lished by the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
The articles are mainly reprints 
They cover a wide 


ration. 
of broad-cast talks. 
variety of topics from politics to literature, 
art, and science, and are written by men 
distinguished in the various fields. The 
periodical is attractively edited and is 
illustrated. 

















How Rural Communities Can Be Improved 


A 


HE NEIGHBORHOOD has been 

an important unit in rural life for 

generations. A _ significant char- 
acteristic of neighborhoods or communi- 
ties is interrelationship of social activities 
und interests. A permanent advancement 
of one phase of community life rarely 
occurs unless others progress in somewhat 
the same degree. The old adage, “A 
chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link,’’ is almost as true in group organi- 
zation as it isin engineering. An unprof- 
itable, unscientific agriculture surely has 


its effect upon the social well-being of a 
rural neighborhood just as does profitable 
farming. 

Let the educational standards deterio- 
rate and soon the ill effects of poor school- 
ing be 0 appear in subtle and injurious 
ways. Low moral standards and a lack 
of ideals follow a weak and obsolete 
chure program. 

Inter \ r \ Interchangeable 

Mar iperintendents of consolidated 


schools, for example, have found the school 
program seriously retarded because other 
institutions were not so progressive. It 
is even possible to develop a school pro- 
gram so far in advance of the patrons that 
Moreover, 


they will fail to appreciate it. 
the important activities and interests in a 
neighborhood or community are not inter- 
The school program can not 
place of the church no matter 


changeable 
take the 
how comprehensive it is or how weak and 
ineffective the 
Economic development of agriculture de- 


church activities may be. 


pends finally upon farmers and farmers’ 
organizations though the school may stim- 
ulate interest in this important activity. 


It thus becomes apparent that there is 


need for some organization in the neigh- 
borhood or community to act as a social- 
izing agency Some communities have 
had well-established organizations for 
years. Where they exist good schools, 
churches, and homes are usually found. 


marketing activities are 


more easily developed and efficient farm- 


Cooperative 


ing is generally practiced. 


Organizations such as farmers’ clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, the grange, 
and the farm bureau, have been instru- 
mental in neighborhood or community 


improvement. The name of the organi- 


Excerpt from a speech delivered at the Midwestern 
Conf e of Rural School Supervisors called by the 
U. S. ¢ lissioner of Education at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., June, 1931 





By C. R. Hoffer 


ociate Professor of Sociology, Michigan State C 


The 


zation is of secondary importance. 


primary essential is to have a locally 
organized group which provides partici- 
pation by the members. In fact, more 


than one organization may be advisable 
if the major objectives in their programs 
do not overlap. Such organizations are 
an important source of rural improvement 
their members. 


Contrary to what may seem to be true, 


because they socialize 
research studies show that membership in 
any organization with constructive pur- 
poses favors the development of others. 
Grange or farm bureau members are more 
likely to be church members or members 
of school organizations than are persons 
who do not have membership in a grange 
or farm bureau. 
Teachers Hold Unique Position 

The significant fact is that socialization 
and progressive attitudes are developed 
through participation in group activities 
It therefore would seem to be a wise pro- 
cedure for official 
to encourage some kind of an organiza- 
tion in the neighborhood that will start 
Sometimes 


any school-teacher or 


this socializing process going. 
it may be a farmers’ club. In other places 
a different type of organization may be 
more effective and more easily started. In 
general, the best procedure is to utilize an 
existing organization, if possible, but when 
this can not be done a new one may be 
created if it can meet some evident need. 
Teachers hold a unique position in this 
connection because they are ordinarily 
well enough acquainted with the neigh- 
borhood to gain some idea of 
but far enough away from it to have a 
perspective that the inhabitants lack. 
Another influence destined to improve 
rural life is the agricultural 
work carried on by our State agricultural 
colleges and the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The knowledge and utili- 
zation of the basic scientific practices in 


its needs 


extension 


agriculture constitute the economic foun- 
dation of rural life and any cessation of 
efforts in this regard would be a step back- 
ward. 

One great obstacle in the path of rural 
development has been the inability of 
rural people to describe clearly their posi- 
tion or express their views in a coher- 
ent manner. This obstacle is being elim- 
inated and now the wishes of millions of 
rural people are finding expression and 
important are 
These rural dwellers want to know 


certain questions being 


asked. 


why they should pay more than their pro- 
portionate share of public taxes, why they 
should rear and educate under special 
limitations hundreds of farm youth for 
the city without any return. They want 
to know, moreover, why in a free country 
devoted to the principles of democracy 
their children have educational advantages 
less favorable than those enjoyed by the 
urban part of the population. 
sarily low standards of living and gross 


maladjustments do not exist long when 


Unneces- 


large groups of people raise such issues 

It is a sign of improvement to note the 
interest manifested by agricultural exten- 
sion departments of some States in com- 
munity development. Ten States have 
hired specialists in rural sociology for the 
purpose of helping rural 
munities. Examples‘of their work may be 
seen in the work in dramatics on the part 
of rural people in Ohio and New York, in 
in Missouri, in 


express com- 


community associations 
the 


other projects. 


Farm Bureau debates in Iowa, and 


4-H] Clubs Effective Agents 

No survey of the factors favoring rural 
improvement would be complete without 
an appraisal of the boys’ and girls’ 4-H 
become so 
widespread recent At 
756,000 rural boys and girls in the United 
States were enrolled in these clubs in 1929 
The value of these activities is no longer a 
matter of theory. A recent bulletin of 4-H 
club work in West Virginia reports tht 
nearly 75 per cent of the clubs studie 
showed evidence that their club members 
remained in school longer than nonclub 
members in the same school. The encour- 
agement of good reading habits was found 
in 88 per cent of the clubs. Some clubs 
even bought books and circulated them 
among their members, and numerous 
community projects were encouraged. 

In the enumeration of influences tend- 
ing to improve social conditions in rural 
communities the increased interest now 
being manifested in music and art deserves 
much emphasis. The school, it he 
stated, holds a unique place in this con- 
nection, for no other agency can so well 
develop instruction along these lines. The 
elementary instruction in music, school 
bands, and music festivals 
provide a means for emotional expression 
recreation that has far- 
reaching results. Mechanical devices are 
giving rural people more time for leisure 
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club movement which has 


in years. least 


may 


orchestras, 


and wholesome 
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but, unfortunately, many of them lack the 
ability to enjoy it. With the use of the 
radio good music may be brought to the 
living room of every farm home, but often 
jazz is preferred, for listeners lack the 
training to appreciate any other kind. 
Natural Scenery Often Unobserved and 
Unappreciated 

Likewise, instruction in the elements of 
art gives the person an ability to appre- 
ciate beauty wherever it is found. In rural 
districts there is much natural scenery but 
often it is unobserved or unappreciated 
Even the most elementary instruction in 
art would train the eye of the rural dweller 
to see some of the beauty about him. The 
priceless heritage of rural life is contact 
with nature, but if the ruralist lacks the 
means to appreciate this contact he can 
not profit by it. It is an encouraging sign, 
therefore, to find rural teachers carefully 
selecting appropriate pictures for their 
schoolrooms and making an effort to ac- 
quaint the pupils with their merits. The 
writer observed one rural teacher who uti- 
lized the opening exercises on certain days 
for a consideration of the great paintings 
of natural scenes. Gradually copies of 
these same pictures began to appear in the 
homes of the pupils. It has been correctly 
stated that the school may be the art cen- 
ter for the community. 

Development of Rural Libraries Significant 

In this connection interest in good read- 
ing and the means of providing for its 
development are important. Statistics 
relating to the reading habits of farm 
people are not available for consecutive 
periods but some data pertaining to cur- 
rent reading practices show without a 
doubt that rural dwellers spend a consid- 
erable amount of their leisure time in this 
way. Data for 1,482 adult rural dwellers 
in Michigan indicate that approximately 
45 per cent of their leisure time around 
the home is spent in this manner. In 
actual time this amounted to an average 
of 295 hours for the period of one year 
Exact information showing what these 
people read is not available. Practically 
all of them read the local newspaper 
Some are interested in magazines and 
periodicals. A few obtained library books. 
Every bit of evidence that can be found 
indicates that good reading furnishes an 
effective source of rural improvement 

The development of rural library ser- 
vice is therefore very significant. This 
is being done in various ways, but the 
county library appears to be the most 
effective method in a majority of cases. 
This is true because the average county 
has sufficient taxable property to support 
the library without undue expense to the 
taxpayer and yet it is possible for the 
residents of a county to make effective use 
of a county library through the various 


branches that ordinarily are established. 
School libraries are very important but 
they can not take the place of a county 
library partly because books belonging to 
the school library do not circulate beyond 
the limits of the school district. More- 
over, the county library provides for the 
employment of a librarian. Her services 
are necessary since it is important to sup- 
ply the reader with the book suited to his 
needs or interests. A good librarian is as 
essential as the books and possibly more 
so. A rural population that reads good 
books is a progressive one. <A nonreading 
population is likely to be nonprogressive. 
The elements of a progressive school pro- 
gram are well known. 

These can be provided most easily in a 
consolidated school but until consolida- 
tion can be achieved it is an unwise social 
policy to neglect the 1l-room school. It 
is still the chief bulwark of education for 
a majority of rural pupils. There are in 
the United States about ten 1-room school 
buildings for every building with two or 
more rooms, and in some States the pro- 
portion of 1-room buildings is much 
higher. In rural Michigan, in 1927, for 
example, there were six thousand five 
hundred and six 1l-room buildings and 
1,394 buildings with two or more rooms. 
To neglect these 1-room schools is as fatal 
to rural life as a lack of cultivation is to 
plant growth. Movements to improve 
them must be put on the credit side of the 
Nation’s ledger. 

Nor can the rural church be neglected. 
\t its best it fosters a social viewpoint and 
an idealism indispensable to rural sucial 
well-being. The great interest in rural 
chureh work on the part of major denom- 
inational bodies is having its effect and 
to-day thousands of rural churches are 
serving the people in an effective way. 
Summer courses for town and country 
pastors and the introduction of courses in 
rural sociology in theological seminaries 
are giving rural pastors a deeper and more 
constructive appreciation of their work. 


Agriculture Department has 
250 Educational Films 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture now has available more than 
250 motion-picture subjects (mainly agri- 
cultural) on standard width (35 millime- 
ters) film. A limited number may be 
obtained on narrow width (16 millimeter) 
film. Sound-recording apparatus has also 
been installed and three new sound pic- 
tures have been completed. Write for 
reservations of films as far as possible in 
advance of dates desired. Address: Office 
of Motion Pictures, Extension Service, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
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Vermont Makes Unique 
Inventory 


Rural school teachers, library extension 
workers, and other persons interested in 
rural life will be interested in the report of 
the Vermont Commission on Country 
Life published under the title Rural 
Vermont—a Program For the Future. 
This report of the first rural survey ever 
made of an entire State represents more 
than two years study by 200 Vermonters, 
introducing every important phase of 
rural life, and making recommendations 
for rural betterment. 

Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief of the 
special problems division of the Office of 
Education, collaborated with the commis- 
sion in making the survey and aided in 
the preparation of the final report on rural 
Vermont educational facilities. 


Publications on Women 


More than 80 different publications on 
‘““‘Women,”’ published by the Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, are available from the Superin 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C These 
bulletins are the result of facts and figures 
about women workers coilected by that 
bureau, and come under the following 
subtitles: Recommended standards; 
hours, wages, and working conditions; 
occupations and opportunities, family 
status and home responsibilities, lost time 
and labor turnover, health and safety, and 
legislation. Price lists are available from 
the Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Teaching the World to Play 


“Tt may be that among Englishmen 
and Americans, especially Americans, too 
much attention is given to athletics and 
sports in our educational system. But 
that is not so among most other peoples, 
and the moral as well as the physical ad- 
vantages accompanying the introduction 
of Anglo-American sports in other coun- 
tries have been very pronounced. Sports 
teach the importance of cooperation, the 
absolute need of individual self-efface- 
ment for the success of the whole team, the 
willingness to accept defeat uncomplain- 
ingly and gracefully. Englishmen and 
Americans can learn much from other 
educational systems, especially in the 
field of intellectual discipline, but in dif- 
fusing sports among other peoples of the 


world they have made a contribution of 


real value to human welfare.’’—STEPHEN 
P. Duaaan, director, Institute of Inter- 


national Education. 























‘ourtesy Library of Congress 
THE First PRINTING Press: A MURAL PAINTING IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D 


United States Buys Three Thousand 
‘Cradle Books” 





C, 


By Frederick W’. Ashley 


N JULY 38, 1930, Congress unan- 
imously passed and the President 
approved an act appropriating 


$1,500,000 for the purchase of the Vollbehr 


collection of 3,000 incunabula,! including 


the Gutenberg St. Blasius-St. Paul copy 
the 42-line Bible, for the Library of 
Congr S 
\ million and a half dollars would have 


supported the entire Library for 118 years 
at the rate Congress spent money upon it 
during the first half of its existence! 
During the first 110 years of its history 
the Library had gathered together about 
600 specimens of fifteenth century print- 


ng. In 1910 Mrs. John Boyd Thacher 
leposited with us some 929 other incunab- 
ula, and in 1927 bequeathed that collec- 
tion to the Library. This recent gift of 
Congress raises the Library’s total collec- 
tion of books printed before January 1, 
1501, ¢ $545 volumes, and puts the 
Library among the dozen libraries of the 
world having the largest collections of 
such treasures. The largest collection is 


in the State library in Munich with about 
16,000 specimens, largely the result of 
bringing together several old monastic 
libraries, consisting very largely of reli- 
gious works. The British Museum has 


about 13,000—the Bibliothéque Nationale 


terally ‘‘cradle books’’; incunabula include all 


books printed down to Jan. 1, 1500 For 1 description 
ind history of the Gutenberg St. Blasius Bible, ‘‘The 
reatest Book in the World,”’ » ScHOOL Lire for 


Chief Assistant Librarian, Library of Congress 





Purchased by Congress for 
$1,500,000, the Vollbehr collec- | 
tion of incunabula mirrors fif- 
teenth century life. It includes 
books on music, geography, 
cookery, grammar, ethics, and 


witchcraft. 











in Paris about 10,000. Only one Library 
in the Western Hemisphere has now more 
than the Library of Congress—the Hunt- 
ington Library in California with perhaps 
5,300. Upon the treasures of that library, 
including the incunabula, Henry Hunting- 
ton spent some $25,000,000. 


Delivered by Armored Trucks 

Within 10 days after the act was passed, 
the 3,000 incunabula, each at least 430 
years old, had come down from New York 
in armored motor trucks traveling by 
night. There was no accident. The books 
were taken out of the trunks at once and 
installed in the rare book room. 

What is the value of the Vollbehr collec- 
tion for research purposes? 

The study of fifteenth century books as 
literature is really almost a virgin field. 
Up to the present, attention has been 
almost entirely devoted to the purely 
physical side and not to the intellectual. 
A great deal of time has been given by 
scholars to identifying the incunabula, to 


registering the titles and clearly describ- 
ing the books in relation to time and place 
and the printing establishments that pro- 
duced them. 

Collectors of incunabula have had vari- 
ous goals. Gen. Rush Hawkins, the col- 
lector of the Annmary Brown collection 
in Providence, tried to get the first book 
printed in each printing center of Europe— 
about 250 or 260 specimens would have 
satisfied that aim. 

John Boyd Thacher, of Albany, whose 
collection is now in the Library of Con- 
gress, aimed to get one buok from every 
printing press at work in Europe before 
1501, a much more ambitious aim. He 
acquired specimens from some 520 presses. 
In Venice alone, the typographic capital 
of the fifteenth century world, he got 133 
presses, but there were many Venetian 
presses not represented at all in his col- 
lection. 

Some collectors try to get one book 
(any book) dated in each successive year. 
Certain American libraries show a fond- 
ness for incunabula not found in any other 
American library. George Dunn collected 
only incunabula that could not be as- 
signed to any known press. But, you 
will see that none of these plans gives a 
thought to the contents of the books. 

Now Doctor Vollbehr’s aim was to get 
together a collection that would show 
what the people of the fifteenth century 
were thinking about. His library is rep- 
resentative to an amazing degree of every 
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sort of publicati that ame fl mn the Volibehr to the necessity of disposing of 
fifteenth century presses \pparently iis incunabula. He did not wish to break 
nobody else thought that the fifteenth ip the collection—for that would com- 
century books est worth ha g were pletely erase all the many years of effort 


those that show the nd of at 
The fifteent entul was much con- | 


cerned with religi und of course there’ of it publicly at the Catholie Eucharistic 


ited States in 1926 and exhibited part 


Congress in Chicago, held that year: 


is a notable representation of religious 

books. The collection begins wit the iter at the National Arts Club in New 
Gutenberg 42-line Bible, the first great York, in St. Louis, and elsewhere. About 
book ever printe There are 40 other 200 specimens were exhibited at the 
Bibles in the collection [It ends witl Library of Congress in the spring of 1928 
the ‘‘Golden repertory of the Bil f He offered it to the Library of Congress 
Rampegollis, the ery last incunabulun it a valuation of $3,000,.000—of which he 
printed, December 31, 1500, the last day vould donate one-half Financial con- 
of the fifteenth century Bet wee this litions in America became unfavorable, 
alphe and this omega of incunabula, what s we all know, deterring a private gift of 


a world of thought the collection presents sult magnitude 


Three hundred of the titles are g upon the initia- 


iw, 150 But Congress, ac 


in medicine. Almost all the great e of Representative Collins, a graduate 


classics which got to print in the fif f the University of Kentucky, formerly 


teenth century are there—about 215 attorney general of Mississippi, his native 


specimens. There are 18 sets of Aristotle State, decided after the bill had been 
specimens of Cesar, 5; Cato, 3; Cat 1s efore it for nearly eight months to pur- 
4- Cicero, 37; Euclid Herodotus t; hase the collection for the Library of 
Hesiod, Homer Horace 6; J i y ( gTeSS Without objection the bill was 
Livy, 8; Lucan, 9; Martial, 7 Nepos passed And so we have possession of 


Ovid, 13; Persi 1S a Plato > Pla it S o: CSE treasures fron the first presses of 


Pliny, 15; Plutaré 5; Propertius, 2; Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France. 
Quintilian, 7; Sallust, 8; Seneca, 17; Holland, Austria. Spain, and England; 
Suetonius, 6; Tacitus, 8; Terence te »,000 different editions, from 100 differ 
Theocritus, 2; ribullus CThueydides, ent cities and towns, the output of some 
Vergil. There ire 5 AXsop Ut edl- 635 different printing presses Books 


Latin, Greek, Italian, Hebrew, 
Dutch, 


eval literature Boccace as 13. Dante ritten 


Bohemian, Spanish, 


7, and Petrar: German, 

Music. Magic. and Ma French, Catalan, and English. And ol 
mn at an array of subjects! For they are 
There is mu f istory, philos 

t mere flint chips from the arrow shops 
music, geography) atural istor) rat aaa : 
f the cave men Chev would have secant 
astronomy, travel wzriculture philology ; 
. ; terest for us if we could regard them 
in abundance, witchcraft, magic, mathe 
R v Ls Ve LOOK a HOoVsS COPY DOOK 
matics, aimanacs, calendars erbais 
P rK mere practice material on which 
fables, cookery military science ure] 
. ? tne otoprinters tried out their new- 
tecture, fiction, genealogy : f 
: : found art until bv and bv they grew pro- 
instruction in peaking, letter ting vate ; 
het ; - ficient enoug! to rint Centiemen 
rnectoric, gramma nedi#e#va iif iries . 
< Prefer Blondes d ‘‘From Prize-Ring 
and encyclopedias pblograp cs ; D ; 
resident 
mythology, wine-making, ete Books , 
My >. ; ihese stony blocks are ot sarcophagi 
Latin, Creek (rerman, Italial rren¢ : 
Chey are dormitories of sluinbering souls 


Spanish, Dut Hebrew—books printed 


tO speak to us; 


on more than 600 presses, in almost a 
, LOMmDS it seed ises, Break opel 
hundred cities and towns. A study of thi 
llecti f ist of gothic letter and antique forms 
couection Wii that 1t Nas ot bee : : 
. speech and thought, sprinkle the dust 
built up from a irrow viewpoint, su¢ ae 
the bibli t hav { 1 littie shower of fresh intelligence 
aS > DIDIOPNiie ti lave OI iie€ 
, sige he light of sympathetic imagination 
lector pursuing s particular line Pere 
snd there springs into new life Many a 


Dr. Otto H. F. Vollbehr, a descendant hi al ait 


. v eauty and strength to delight the 
of a German fami f culture. reeeived 
i ; } | soul even [ the twentieth century 
university edu He enter the 
dyestuff industry ind made a col lerable 
fortune. A railwa cident sent him Kighty years ago he was the terror of 


the hospital ior a mg period, trom whk is teacners 1n a high secnool at Nantes. 


he emerged wit! idiv shattered ner 1s rrance, al nis playmates 
system. His p cians recommended he left for Paris to study medicine 
that he take up a bby ollecting of ew predicted he would come to anything 


He turned his thoughts to it a bad end To-day the same high 


some sort. 
fifteenth century books and devoted som« school has erected a statue to him in its 
20 years to assembling this ectior central courtyard and has adopted his 
The World War played havoe with ma family name Che 
a German fort reduce Docto1 the late Georges Be 


mischievous boy was 


njamin Clemenceau 


iry in assembling it He brought it to the 


11 


13. 


14 


are 
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ge lf 
culture Fa ers Bulletir 1219 
36 p. 5c 
Contains sect ire f hardwood floors 
floor coverings. ut i carpets and rugs, how 
to lay and care for eum and floor oilclott 


Convenient kitchens Washington, 
D. C., Department of Agriculture, 
Farmer’s Bulletin, No. 1513. Illus. 
30 p. 5 cents 


For lessons in I f time for the house 
keeper this bulletir sluable owing as it 
does the sa ng € nh WoOrk ione In & Well 
arranged kitcher mpared with one poorl 
arranged. It ntail plans for kitchens, the 
selection and arrangement of equipment, work 


centers and suggestion for remodeling a kitchen 


The teaching of art related to the 
nome Washington, D. C., Federal 
Board for Vocational Educatior 
Bulletin, N« 56 


Materials for the household Wash- 


ington, D. C., Bureau of Standards, 
No. 70 Illus °259 p. 25 cents 
tives descriptior mmor yUsehold mate- 
rials with their e cluding structural 
materials, fle é eria itioner’) leaning 
agents and preser ‘ fuel minants and 
lubricants, and € I e purchase and 
ise of mater 
_— ; f+ ; 17 
Measurements e isenola 
Washingtor D. ( Bureau of 
Standards, N¢ 55 Illus 149 p 
45 cents 
Gives informa rela € easure 
ment, in the € eat and refrigeration, gas 
electricit é é neasuring 
itensis 
Safety for ( ousehold. Wash- 
ington, D. ¢ Bureau of Standards, 
No. 75 
ives ode e € regards 
electric g re he use of chemi- 
als and miscellane« hazards, including falls, 
its and Hrulse ner caids and Durns 
House cleaning lade easier W asn- 


ington, D ‘ 


Department of 
Agriculture 80 F 


A long list of these Farmers’ Bulletins 
issued bv the Department of A gri- 


culture giving remedies and protection. 


l 


I}lus. Each about | | v9 cents 

5. The bedbug, Farmers’ Bulletin 754F; 
House centipede 627} Cock- 
roaches, 658F; Flytraps and their 


operations, 734F; House ants, kinds 
trol, 740F; 
I slicker, an Iine- 
jurious ousehol 902F; 
Book lice, 1104F; Carpet beetle and 
Mosquitoes, 
L570F; 
Clothes moths and their control, 
1353F; Yellow fever 
1354F 


and methods I col 
rhe Siiver fisi 


a insect, 


their control, 1346F; 


remedies and preventives 


mosquitoes, 
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Publications on Wide 
NFORMATION ON almosteverything vou are interested is obtainable from 
| ( ernment } ications is the in- Government publications.”’ Another 
script greets the eye of every reads: ‘‘ Books of interest for the city-bred 
pers ent g the headquarters of the man and the university graduate, as well 
S Documents, where as the farmer and the every-day man of 
INFORMATION 
ON 
ALMOST 
RECIPES EVERYTHING HEALTH 
HOUSEHOLD IN EDUCATION 
ECONOMICS MINERAL 
| RADIO GOVERNMENT RESOURCES 
| TELEGRAPHY 
sometniiies | PUBLICATIONS POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
SURVEYING | ¥ COMMERCE 
INDIANS MANUFACTURES 
| 
GEOGRAPHY WEATHER 
EXPLORATIONS | ASTRONOMY 
| 
} 
| ede cations are sent out to al affairs Still another attracts the atten- 
st he world tion of the visitor, one which goes into 
Sam is the greatest of all modern more detail, mentioning just a few of the 
employing thousands of scien- subjects the thousands of specialists em- 
ts make researches and investiga- ployed by Uncle Sam write about: “ Ex- 
practically every line of activity plorations, geography, Indians, surveying, 
own to mal Writings of these scien- engineering, radio telegraphy, household 
ts are recorded and preserved in print economics, recipes, health, education, 
Government Printer, and made mineral] resources, political science, com- 
ay everyone through the Super- merce, manufactures, astronomy, and 
tendent of Documents even the weather.” 
To aid one in choosing out of the mass ScHOoL Lirs, official organ of the Office 
sp prepared Government publi- of Education, regularly lists and annotates 
ations a few of the best, the Superin- many Government publications pertaining 
end Documents issues a free weekly to education, which school administrators, 
selecte t. This list, first prepared in teachers, and the public in general find 
928 grown in popularity and use- useful Subscription price is 50¢ a year, 
Ime to-day nearly 8,000 copies go or $1 for 2 vears. 
, parts of the United States and " 
abroad. Librarians, especially, find it ex- 
reme velpful Of 8,459 school children examined in 
One can get a faint idea of the contents Port au Prince by the department of 
Government publications from another dental surgery of the Medical School of 
sign just inside the main entrance of the Haiti, 6,689 were ignorant of the use of 
locument house”: “‘Up-to-date infor- the toothbrush, and the majority had 
mati almost any subject in which teeth which needed attention. 








On the Air 


' 
Radio programs in prospect 


of the Modern 
School 


Viet he rds 


Over Net vork of the N. B. Co. from the 
Education Assoctation 
Sunday 


Standard Time 


National 
Headquarters: Evenings, 


5.30-6.00, Eastern 


Mav 15— Methods of Employing Teachers 
in the Modern School. 
School Board Meeting arranged by 
Belmont Farley, assistant direc- 
tor, division of publications of 
the N. E. A. 
Richard Foster, assistant direc- 
tor, division of research of the 


N. E. A. 


May 22— Methods of Business Management 
in the Modern School. 
To be announced. 
May 29—Methods in the Modern Rural 
School 
Kate V. Wofford, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, Methods in 
the Rural School. 
William D. Boutwell, United States 
Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Problems of Rural Communities 
June Methods of Teaching Character 
Education in the Modern School 


To be announced. 


5 


June 12—Methods of Teaching Geography 
in the Modern School. 

J. R. Hildebrand, National 

graphic Society, Place of Geography 


(e0- 


in School Program. 
To be announced.) 
June 19—Methods of Teaching Health and 
Physical Education in the Modern School. 
To be announced. 


June 26—Looking Ahead in Education 


To be announced.) 
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Cloud Chart Available 

4 chart showing the principal types of 
clouds is sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., price 5 cents. In 
booklet form, this chart prepared by the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture, is 25 cents. For classes in physi- 
cal geography this chart should be very 


iseful 
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Feeding Children in the Emergency 


Recommendations on Food and Nutrition Prepared by the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment 


HE RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. It is by far the best practice 
wherever possible, for children of need, 
families to be provided with proper food 
in their homes. This tends to preserve 
family unity. 

2. In providing supplementary food for 
children through school lunches, there 
should be the closest possible cooperation 
with the home and with the recognized 
agencies in the community. 

3. Where school lunches are provided, 
it is important that the educacional as- 
pects be maintained and that any free 
lunches be based upon the actual need 
because of lack of funds of the family. 
Recommendations for free lunches should 
be made by the established welfare or 
emergency relief agencies. In communi- 
ties where there are no established welfare 
agencies, the schools should be expected 
to take the lead. 

4. In order to safeguard the nutrition 
of our children every effort should be 
made to claim the services of physicians, 
nurses, nutritionists, and other individuals 
with special training along these lines. 


Community Cooperation 


Communities should be encouraged to 
see that the food for children of needy 
families be provided in their homes and 
for the entire family in preference to as- 
sembling children for mass emergency 
feeding. 

Mass feeding may lead to omitting food 
for preschool children; to bringing about 
emotional strain which may easily affect 
the nutrition of the school child; and to 
neglecting food for mothers during the 
prenatal and nursing period. When food 
is provided in the home, it gives better 
opportunity for family unity; for rehabili- 
tation; and of great importance, for in- 
cluding the essential foods for children 
in the family budget. 

In any school-lunch program there 
should be the closest possible cooperation 
with the home and with the recognized 
agencies in the community. 

These agencies are in a position to know 
the existing needs of various families, and 
through them it should be possible to 
build up a closer cooperation with the 
home. 

Parents should feel that school lunches 
are supplementary to their efforts and 
that home and school are cooperating to 
share this responsibility. 


Where school lunches are provided, food 
should be made available to all, and there 
should be no outward distinction between 
those able to pay and those not able to 
pay. In rural and other communities, 
where there are no established welfare 
agencies to determine family needs, 
schools should take the responsibility. 

The school lunch has been developed 
in the past as an educational measure as 
well as one for safeguarding the health of 
the pupils. This emphasis should con- 
tinue to be stressed during this emergency 
period. Every child who remains at 
school through the noon hour should be 
assured of one nourishing hot dish, at 
least 

Proper nutrition is essential for our 
children. During this period of stress 
every effort should be made by com- 
munities to secure the best professional 
guidance and to see that the money spent 
for food is spent wisely. Nutritionists 
and other home economists are now avail- 
able in many communities on a volunteer 
or maintenance basis. These persons can 
be most helpful and should be used, as 
should physicians, nurses, and other 
trained personnel. 

Bulletins and other useful materials 
may be obtained from the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment and coop- 


erating agencies. 


Wy 


To create a better understanding of 
oriental views, the American Council of 
Learned Societies will hold a six weeks’ 
seminar on Far Eastern Studies this 
summer in connection with the Harvard 


O 


summer school. 


Between March 31 and December 31 
of last year the National Broadcasting Co. 
distributed on request 314,000 listener 
charts to those desiring to learn piano 
plaving by radio. 


A) 


‘A recent study has revealed that of all 
pupils failing to secure promotion at 
he end of the first grade, 99.15 per cent 
ere failures in reading.”’ 
—Arthur I. Gates, professor 
of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia Uni- 
versily. 


he 


+ 
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ANSWER 


A mountain cabin, 
Gray and still, 

With red geraniums 
On the window sill! 


Sages and scholars 
Speak their mind, 

Voicing their fear 
For humankind. 


Let this one thing 
Still their dread: 

A dingy window 
Blossoming red. 


By Harriet Fraser 
Central High School, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Harriet Fraser writes verse in both French and 
English, as well as excellent prose. She was editor 
of the school paper in junior high school and of 
the annual in senior high school, and was given 
the T. T. Smith award for excellence in English. 
She is now at Duke University and expects to be 
a journalist. During one summer vacation she 
worked on a Charlotte (N.C.) newspaper. 


Both the poem and biography are from 
Younger Poets, an anthology of American 
Secondary School Verse—edited by Nellie 
Sergent, D. Appleton & Co. 


A 


Ww 


Books For Parents 

Parents’ Magazine has announced that 
its medal for the best book for parents 
published during 1931 has been awarded 
to Miss Grace Langdon for her book, 
Home Guidance for Young Children. The 
book is said to be of particular interest to 
parents of children under six. Honor- 
able mention was made of the following 
other books: Child Psychology, by J. J. 
B. Morgan; Creative Camping, by Joshua 
Lieberman; The Sex Education of Chil- 
dren, by Mary W. Dennett; Sex in Mar- 
riage, by D. R. and G. H. Groves; Re- 
ligion and the Next Generation by Edwin 
E. Aubrey; and Culture and Education 
in America, by Harold Rugg. 

ey) 
Wisconsin Teaches Radio- 
communication 


Radio communication is now taught in 
college. The University of Wisconsin is 
one of the first American colleges to offer a 
complete comprehensive course in this 
subject. It is a 2-semester training in 
practical radio-communication problems. 
The course is also offered in evening classes 
by correspondence. 


























Jobs for Graduates: Colgate’s 
Placement Plan 


institution, 
Last 


OLGATE is a men’s 
imited to 1,000 students. 
year we graduated 209 seniors, of 

whom 71 went on to graduate school. 
[his proportion is fairly typical. We 
have to-day not more than 20 young grad- 
to five years out) now seeking 


employment. This, we believe, is a good 
showing on placement. Jn view of the 
nereasing attention to placement, college 


authorities in other institutions may be 
nterested in the following description of 


Colgate’s attack on this problem 


The director of placement is associate 
professor of psychology. He gives one- 
irc ne-half of his time to placement 
ork Such time is a legitimate charge 
against the psychology department, be- 


1use placement is largely handled through 


classes in vocational psychology. Two 
ndred dollars covers the cost of steno- 
gra} help supplied part time by stu- 
dent This item could be materially 
reduced, if absolutely necessary. 
The actual placement organization 
nges around two classes in vocational 
psychology. The good will and under- 


standing of the student body rests largely 


n their hands, and that is an important 
ten One of these classes meets three 
mes per week the first semester, and has 


Iiment of 45. 

second semester class in vocational 

logy is called vocational laboratory, 
imited to 10 picked seniors. The 

in question is the placement 


psvcnt 
and is 


aboratory 


fice Work consists of reports-or read- 
ng coupled with projects in practical 
wort 

( , Records, and Student Education 


Placement comes under three 


as ( 


proper 
and educa- 
Contacts are 
the most important. We could 
a certain number of ‘‘recruit- 
ing while all lines of business and 
ndustry were more or less open to college 
men, bu Yet 
the fact remains that college men can be 
we but know where the openings 


ontacts, records, 
tion of the student body. 

possibly 
lepend o1 


ai 
ITtiis 


t such is not now the case. 


piace 





By G. H. Estabrooke 


Director, Placement Bureau, Colgate University 








BURD, N. J bd Col. "31, A. B, 336 

Age 21. born in Canastota, N.Y. Is six feet one haif- 
inch tall. of American origin and single. Graduated from 
Hamilton Hi,h School and will graduate from Colgate 
majoring in t-conomics and minormg in Psychology. with 
an average college grade of B+. Earned 909% of college 
expenses working in a bank 


Member of the Kappe Delta Rho Frat.. (Sec. and 
Pres.), and the Sociology Club, College Scholarships and on 
Honor List for 3 years. Member of the Colgate Glee - 
Club. Familiar with office work, types and is well versed in 
French. Owns and drives a car. * 


Would like to enter the field of finance and isnot par 
ticular as to location, Has had experience in Banking 
and Finance. Worked four years while attending schoo! in 
the Hamilton National Bank. Hamilton, N. Y. Also has 
done some accounting and work as a store clerk. 











A SPECIMEN COLGATE STUDENT RECORD. FOR, 
EAcH SENIOR 150 RECORDS, aT 1 CENT EACH, 
ARE PRINTED 
How The 

class in vocational psychology forms into 


are openings to be located? 


five committees, four of which are respon- 
sible for contacts. One takes New York 
City, another covers placement centers 
outside the city, a third canvasses the 
alumni, and a fourth, certain special fields 
which, we know, are open to college men 
In general, the first 
lists of 


at the present time. 
two of these committees obtain 
prospective openings from chambers of 
commerce, telephone directories, or any 
other source, and write them direct 


Alumni Help 


There are a few more very profitable 
leads. Any college has a fine list of con- 
tacts in its alumni group. If a return 
post card asking for possible openings is 
sent these alumni, a number of excellent 
leads may be obtained. Fathers of stu- 
dents are more than willing to assist, if 


A return, post card is an excellent 


4askec 
device Do not forget the student body 
itself. A mimeographed inquiry form 


handed around in chapel will repay the 


trouble many times over. In addition, 
there are excellent firms who still recruit 
on the campus, or who are temporarily 
out of actual hiring. Keep them informed 
on the college placement problems. 

Most of this contacting work can be 
done by the class in vocational psychology. 
The 10 seniors in vocational laboratory 
supplement it in the term. A 


permanent office staff could also function 


second 


here, but the great point is that if you 
wish contacts you must go after them. 
Who actually does the contacting is a 
question of minor importance 

Novel Student Records 


Records are of major importance. 
Colgate seniors fill out elaborate place- 
ment blanks which are kept with the 
usual reports in the alumni office. One 
device, however, yields excellent results. 
This is a small slip containing the senior’s 
photograph and a short descriptive write- 
up of the student’s college work, his chief 
and business experience. The 
One hun- 


interests, 
sheet fits a business envelope. 
ired and fifty are printed for each senior. 
Photos cost us little, since we already have 
the cuts used for the junior yearbook. 
The class in vocational psychology collects 
the data and prepares write-ups at a total 
There is no cost 

Any selected 


cost of $1.50 per person. 
to the placement bureau. 
group of these slips may be placed in an 
envelope with a letter to the employment 
manager, so that he has an intimate per- 
sonal touch with the applicant. This 
practice is extremely useful, both for ree- 
ord and for publicity purposes. 

Education of the students we regard as 
of paramount importance. Students have 
weird ideas as to work in foreign countries, 
the use of Spanish or geology on gradua- 
tion, high initial salary as an accompani- 
ment to a liberal-arts degree, the type of 
work open to’ college graduates in a de- 
pression, and methods of obtaining a job 
on graduation. The sooner they are set 
right on these questions the easier will be 
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that inevitable wrench which comes wher 
they finally seek employment. 

Classes in vocational psychology can be 
of inestimable advantage as interpreters 
between student body and placement of- 
fice. Outside speakers, especially choser 
from the business world, help to erystalize 
the students’ thinking. We have found 
that men doing well in business, out of 
college one to three years, are especially 
useful. Perhaps the best device, however 
is a placement bulletin issued irregularly 
the first term and once every two weeks 
the second when the problem is more to 
the fore. This is simply a single sheet 
mimeographed on both sides, prepared by 
the classes in vocational psychology and 
containing such items as they, from con- 
tact with the students, judge to be im- 
portant. This bulletin is distributed 
the student body 

Another very valuable line of atta 
centers around the 10 picked seniors who 
constitute the second semester vocational 
laboratory course. Each one of these men, 
in as far as possible, is charged with the 
placement of 12 classmates, grouped ac- 
cording to occupational preference, whose 
problems are his problems to be discussed 
during the laboratory period. This work 
is kept on a very practical basis. For 
instance, journalism may be the subject 
for one period. An editor from Syracuse 
or Utica meets the group, readings are 
assigned, a paper is prepared by one mem- 
ber, and all men of the senior class inter- 
ested in journalism are individually noti- 
fied to appear. The group meets once a 


week. 

We have found that placement, if pur- 
sued along these lines, gives very satis- 
factory results and enlists earnest co- 
operation from the student body 


Something New in Advertising 


of 


Four hundred students walked out 
the Indian Agriculture School at Chap- 
ingo, Mexico, recently, in protest, it 
said, against new methods and courses 
adopted by the administration. Heads 
of the college inserted advertisements in 
the newspapers calling for another student 


is 


body. 


The desirability of extension training 
for adults already employed to make them 
more efficient in their jobs, keep them 
posted on new developments in their oecu- 
pations, and thus protect them more 
securely from unemployment resulting 
from industrial changes, is emphasized by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in its publication on Vocational 
Training and Unemployment 





awing by Robert G. Eckel, Boys’ Technical High School 
Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 


Librarian, Office of Education 


At the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in Washington, William 


John Cooper, United States Commissioner 


of Education, spoke on the National Ad- 
visory Committee and the Office of Edu- 
eation. This address appears in School 
and Society, March 12. In it Doctor 
Cooper shows in what ways plans outlined 

y the committee have so far been real- 
ized. & & & “Should children 
read newspapers? Yes; if their parents 
can. But how many parents know how 
to read a newspaper? Perhaps one out of 
a hundred. Before children read papers 
we must first educate parents to do so.”’ 
On this theme Walter B. Pitkin writes an 
illuminating article in Parents Magazine 
for March. #» & & From College 
to Breadline, by T. Swann Harding, in 
Current History for April, is an indictment 
of the mass production of doctors of 
philosophy, and the failure of the schools. 
to train men for successful business careers. 

It is more important that the supply of 
workers be limited strictly to those who 
can be placed at adequate salaries than it 
is to train or partially train legions of in- 
competents to go forth and depress the 
market,’’ the author says. #* #* 
Dr. Carter Alexander gives much ex- 
cellent advice in an address published in 
School and Society, March 12. Under 
the title, ‘‘The Young Educator and the 
Depression” the author points out ways 
by which younger men in the profession 
may work foradvancement. ‘‘The young 
educator can not change the depression 
any more than he can the weather, but he 
ean use his head in making adjustments 
to the situation.” & & & How 
Mrs. Stratton adopted a boy in order to 
make up the number of pupils required 
to start a school in Highland City, Mont., 
is told in Literary Digest for March 26. 
* &* & Howard University College 
of Education is publishing a new quar- 
terly, The Journal of Negro Education, 
the first issue of which appeared in April. 
Editor-in-Chief Charles H. Thompson 
announces the purpose as the collection 
and dissemination of facts about education 
of Negroes, the presentation of discussions 
involving the appraisal of proposals and 
practices relating to this education, and 
the stimulation of investigations of prob- 
lems incident to it. #* & s& That 
the successful teacher must possess intelli- 
gence in every phase of human existence 
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and not in a few phases only is the 
contention of William Gellerman, super- 
intendent of schools in Kent, Wash., writ- 
ing under the caption ‘‘Is Intelligence 
a Handicap to Teachers?” in the Wash- 
ington Education Journal for March 
* & & The South Indian Teacher, 
for February, contains a short article by 
Dr. William John Cooper on the Edu- 
cational Function of Radio ~*~ * 
“The duty of the school is to evaluate 
the child to study society’s needs and 
through education to make the child fit 
in somewhere.”’ This is the keynote of an 
address made by Secretary Wilbur before 
the Department of Superintendence at 
its recent meeting in Washington. The 
address appears in South Dakota Educa- 
tion Association Journal for April under 
the title ‘‘Making Democracy Safe.” 
* * SS C. L. Cushman, director of 
curriculum of Denver, Colo., in School 
Executives Magazine for April describes 
how new textbooks are brought to the 
attention of the teachers, and shows how 
that school system tries to cooperate with 
publishers ‘‘in an effort to reduce the 
cost of broadcasting sample textbooks.”’ 
* * & Seattle Grade School Mag- 
azine, March issue, is a most interesting 
number, devoted to Russia and China. 
Several articles on each country describe 
the people, customs, and folklore. Several 
excellent illustrations add interest. For 
several months this magazine has enter- 
prisingly grouped its articles about a 
central theme; for example, four numbers 
dealt with pioneer life in the vicinity of 
Seattle; another with the gold rush to 
Nome. #* & & Anentertaining ac- 
count of First American Geographies, 
by F. W. Frostic, superintendent of 
schools at Wyandotte, appears in the 
Michigan Education Journal for March 
Quotations from several eighteenth cen- 
tury geographies are of interest and help 
to explain why the ‘‘conservative element 
of the day”’ considered geography study 
a fad and an unnecessary frill in educa- 
tion. & & & Floyd Starr, who has 
cared for more than 400 boys at Starr 
Commonwealth, near Albion, Mich., in- 
cluding former thieves, burglars, bandits, 
and even murderers, says, ‘‘I have never 
met a bad boy.” For the Rotarian, 
March issue, W. H. Roberts, in the 
words of Floyd Starr himself, has writ- 
ten an interesting account of some of the 
eases dealt with at the Commonwealth. 
* &  First-grade pupils of the 
Springfield School in Jefferson County, 
Ala., ‘‘planted cabbages and spinach,”’ 
then had a luncheon, and ate the things 
they raised. How they did it is told in 
the Alabama School Journal for March. 
The article is made up of sentences formu- 
lated by the children themselves and 
written on the board by their teacher 
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Smithsonian Institution, United States 
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Nature study. 

International Marketing of Surplus 
Wheat. 1932. 28 pp., illus. (Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Trade Promotion Series No. 130.) 5¢. 
Economics; Agriculture. 

The Marion Expedition to Davis Strait 
and Baffin Bay—Under the Direction 
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1932 Coast Guard Bulletin No. 19 
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at the prices stated. 
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Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
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Industrial arts 

Directory of Field Activities of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry. 1931. 120 pp. 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Plant Industry; Miscella- 
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(Agriculture. 
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Chemistry and Soils and Fertilizers, 
No. 46; Health— Diseases, Drugs, and 
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Printing Office Free. 
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Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
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(Home economics; Cooking.) 


Jnited States Earthquakes, 1930. 1932. 
26 pp., illus. (U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Serial No. 539.) 10¢. 
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tion of the United States, instrumental reports on the 
principal earthquakes, a summary of instrumental 
results, and a report on miscellaneous seismological 
Seismology.) 
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TWO 
VALUABLE BOOKS 


WO SPLENDID VOLUMES commemo- 

rating the Bicentennial Anniversary of 
George Washington's birth have just been 
offered for sale by the Government Printing 
Office. Not many copies have been printed. 
Both will be collectors’ items within a few 
months. Librarians and teachers who want 


copies will find it advisable to order at once. 


WASHINGTON 
THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


By H. P. CAEMMERER 


Pierre Charles L’Enfant (1755-1825) Secretary of the 
National Commission of Fine Arts 





Designer and planner of the city of Washinaton, D. ¢ 


This is the first combined picture and text history of our National Capital. It begins with Colonial 
days, follows the rise, development, and future improvements of the first great city of the world 
built according to a comprehensive plan. Washington's public buildings, parks, and shrines, the 
Capitol, White House, Lincoln Memorial, Mount Vernon, statues, department buildings, and 
memorials are pictured and described. Activities of United States Government departments, 


bureaus and commissions, and boards are reported. 


Handsomely bound, this volume of 768 pages and 412 illustrations is available from the Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at $3 a copy. 





THE GEORGE WASHINGTON ATLAS 


COLLECTION of 85 maps, including 28 made by George Washington, 7 used and annotated by 
him, 8 made at his direction or for his use or otherwise associated with him, and 42 new maps 
tracing his wide travels in peace and war, showing the places he visited, his headquarters, and the 


towns, townships, and counties named for him. 
Edited by Lawrence Martin, chief of the division of maps, Library of Congress. 


Contains 50 pages 18 by 14 inches and may be purchased at $2 a copy from the Superintendent of 


Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 





Watch SCHOOL LIFE for announcements of other new Government publications 


maps, motion pictures, and other materials useful in schools 
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KEEPING “UP TO DATE” 


tion prepare chapters that are included in 


(ym personnel manager of a large corpora- 
this bound volume. 


tion said recently that many persons who 


come into his office to apply for jobs are not Delivery of the survey data this year to 
employable. *‘Many do not read anything, ” teachers, principals, superintendents, libra- 
he said. ‘“They are not up to date in their rians and others has again been expedited. 
line. Chapters to be included in the bound volume 


Teachers, principals, and superintendents have been printed in advance. 


realize the importance of keeping ‘‘up to date 

in their line.’’ These useful guides to American educational 
To help school people in their endeavor to trends and tendencies, listed on this page, 
get the vital facts and statistics in the various are available from the Superintendent of 
educational fields, the Office of Education, for Documents, Government Printing Office, 
13 years, has made available a publication: Washington, D. C. Mail request, telling 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United which chapters of Bulletin, 1931 No. 20, you 
States. Specialists in every branch of educa- desire, and inclose check or money order. 
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